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Born 

Died 

Citizenship 
Known for 

Fields 


13 April 1901 
Paris, France 
9 September 1981 
Paris, France 
French 

Mirror phase, The Real, The Symbolic 
The Imaginary, Graph of desire 
Psychoanalysis 



Jacques Lacan, in full Jacques Marie Emile Lacan (born April 13, 1901, Paris, France — died 
Sept. 9, 1981, Paris) French psychoanalyst who gained an international reputation as an original 
interpreter of Sigmund Freud’s work. 

Lacan earned a medical degree in 1932 and was a practicing psychiatrist and psychoanalyst in 
Paris for much of his career. He helped introduce Freudian theory into France in the 1930s, but 
he reached prominence only after he began conducting regular seminars at the University of 
Paris in 1953. He acquired celebrity status in France after the publication of his essays and 
lectures in Ecrits (1966). He founded and headed an organization called the Freudian School of 
Paris from 1964 until he disbanded it in 1980 for what he claimed was its failure to adhere with 
sufficient strictness to Freudian principles. 

Lacan's avowed theoretical intention, from at least 1953, was the attempt to reformalize what he 
termed "the Freudian field." His substantial corpus of writings, speeches and seminars can be 
read as an attempt to unify and reground what are the four interlinking aspirations of Freud's 
theoretical writings: 

1 Clinical Psychology, Dept, of Psychology, Sardar Patel University, Vallabh Vidyanagar, Gujarat 
© 2016 A Patel; licensee IJIP. This is an Open Access Research distributed under the terms of the Creative 
Commons Attribution License (http://creativecommons.Org/licenses/by/2.0), which permits unrestricted use, 
distribution, and reproduction in any Medium, provided the original work is properly cited. 
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• a theory of psychoanalytic practice as a curative procedure; 

• the generation of a systematic metapsychology capable of providing the basis for 

• the fonnalization of a diagnostic heuristic of mental illness; and 

• the construction of an account of the development of the "civilized" human psyche. 

Lacan's failing health made it difficult for him to meet the demands of the year-long Seminars he 
had been delivering since the fifties, but his teaching continued into the first year of the eighties. 
After dissolving his School, the EFP, in January 1980, Lacan travelled to Caracas to found the 
Freudian Field Institute on 12 July. The Overture to the Caracas Encounter was to be Lacan's 
final public address. His last texts from the spring of 1981 are brief institutional documents 
pertaining to the newly formed Freudian Field Institute and Lacan died on 9 September 1981. 


TIMELINE 


1901 

• Jacques-Marie-Emile Lacan is born in Paris, April 13, to a family of solid Catholic 
tradition. He is educated at the College Stanislas, a Jesuit school. He has a sister, 
Magdeleine-Marie and a younger brother Marc-Marie, who later becomes a Benedictine 
at the abbey of Hautecombe. His brother's name appears before those of his parents in his 
thesis dedication. After his baccalaureat he studies medicine and later psychiatry. 

1927 

• Starts clinical training, works at Sainte-Anne's hospital in the second section of women 
and in the Clinic for Mental and Encephalic Diseases directed by Professor Henri Claude. 
A year later he works in the Special Infirmary Service where Clerambault had a practice. 
Up to 1932 Lacan was involved in the Societe Neurologique, the Societe de Psychiatric 
and the Societe Clinique de Medecine mentale, he was fully integrated in the official 
circles of neurology and psychiatry. 

1931 

• Lacan presents some of his hypotheses at the Evolution Psychiatrique and publishes the 
following year in the Revue francaise de psychanalyse his translation of Freud's "On 
Some Neurotic Mechanisms in Jealousy, Paranoia and Homosexuality." Receives a 
diploma as a forensic psychiatrist. He publishes Structure des psychoses parano'iaques, 
Semaine des Hopitaux de Paris, 7 July 1931. 

1932 

• Awarded doctorate for his thesis: De la psychose paranoiaque dans ses rapports avec la 
personality, Paris: Le Francais, 1932. Later though (1975) he will state that paranoid 
psychosis and personality are the same thing. One name stands out by its absence from 
the list of dedication: that of Clerambault. It was because of their differences that Lacan 
failed his agregation. At that time Lacan declares that in his thesis he was against "mental 
automatism," Clerambaulfs theory. 
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1933 

• Because of his thesis he becomes a specialist in paranoia. The richness of his text and the 
multiplicity of its aspects appealed to very different circles, especially the analysis of the 
case of Aimee make him famous with the Surrealists. Between this year and 1939, he 
takes Kojeve's course at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, an "Introduction to the 
Reading of Hegel." He publishes Motifs du crime parano'ique: le crime des soeurs Papin. 
Minotaure. 

1934 

• He is appointed doctor of the Asiles, and marries Marie-Louise Blondin, mother of 
Caroline, Thibaut and Sibylle. While in analysis with Rudolph Loewenstein, Lacan 
becomes a member of La Societe Psychoanalytique de Paris (SPP). Loewenstein is one of 
the four training analysts of the S.P.P. His analysis ends in 1939 with Loewenstein's 
departure to the war. 

1938 

• Becomes a full member of the SPP. Lectures at the S.P.P. on De l'impulsion au complexe 
where he argues for a "primordial structural stage" called "stage of the fragmented body 
in the development of the ego." At this stage "pure drives" (la pulsion a l'etat pur) would 
appear in states of "horror" inseparable from a "passive beatitude." To defend his thesis, 
he presents two cases of patients at length. He publishes La famille: Encyclopedic 
framjaise, Vol. 8. 

1940 

• Works at Val-de-Grace, the military hospital in Paris. During the German Occupation, he 
does not partake in any official activity. "Lor several years I have kept myself from 
expressing myself. The humiliation of our time under the subjugation of the enemies of 
human kind dissuaded me from speaking up, and following Lontenelle, I abandoned 
myself to the fantasy of having my hand full of truths so as to better close it on them." In 
"Propos sur la causalite psychique," from 1946 and published in Ecrits. 

1947 

• In 1946, the S.P.P. resumes its activities and Lacan, with Nacht and Lagache, takes 
charge of training analyses and supervisory controls and plays an important theoretical 
and institutional role. After visiting London in 1945 he publishes La Psychiatrique 
anglaise et la guerre, in Evolution psychiatrique 1. 

1951 

• The S.P.P. begins to raise the issue of Lacan's short sessions, as opposed to the standard 
analytical hour. Lacan argues that his technique accelerates analysis. The underlying 
logic is that if the unconscious itself is timeless, it makes no sense to insist upon standard 
sessions. Lacan defends his use of short sessions a year later in La psychanalyse, 
dialectique?, unpublished. 
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1952 

• During this period of crisis at the S.P.P. (1951-52), the responsibility for the report on the 
1953 conference in Rome "Fonction et champ de la parole et du langage" is assigned to 
Lacan. At the time he is considered to be the most productive and original theoretician of 
the group, all the more so because he always uses the classical terms of the Freudian 
orthodoxy when speaking within the S.P.P. 

1953 

• In his project for the statutes of the S.P.P. Lacan organizes the curriculum around four 
types of seminars: commentaries of the official texts (particularly Freud’s), courses on 
controlled technique, clinical and phenomenological critique, and child analysis. A large 
amount of freedom of choice is left to students in training. In January Lacan is elected 
President of the S.P.P. Six months later he resigns to join the Societe Francaisc de 
Psychanalyse (S.F.P.) with D. Lagache, F. Dolto, J. Favez-Boutonier among others. (At 
S.F.P.'s first meeting, Lacan lectures on "Le Symbolique, l’hnaginaire et le Reel"). 
Nevertheless the S.F.P. is allowed to be present in Rome where Lacan delivers his report: 
"Fonction et champ de la parole et du langage," discourse in which, for once, remarks 
Lagache with humor, "he is in no way Mallarmean." On July 17 he marries Sylvia 
Makles, mother of Judith. That Fall Lacan starts his seminars at the Hopital Sainte-Anne. 

• The Neurotic's Individual Myth: Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1979. 

• 1954The positive reception of the expression "the return to Freud" and of his report and 
discourse in Rome give Lacan the will to reelaborate all the analytical concepts. His 
critique of analytic literature and practice spares almost nobody. Lacan returns to Freud 
yet his return is a re-reading in relation with contemporary philosophy, linguistics, 
ethnology, biology and topology. At Sainte-Anne he held his seminars every Wednesday 
and presents cases of patients on Fridays. 

1955 

• Lacan will remain at Sainte-Anne till 1963. The first ten Seminars elaborate fundamental 
notions about psychoanalytic technique, the essential concepts of psychoanalysis, and 
even its ethics. Students give presentations yet it is the Tuesday night conferences that 
fed Lacan's commentaries on Wednesdays. 

• Le seminaire, Livre II: Le moi dans la teorie de Freud et dans la technique de la 
psychanalyse, Paris: Seuil, 1978; The Seminar, Book II: The Ego in Freud's Theory and 
in the Technique of Psychoanalysis, 1954 - 55, New York: Norton, 1988. 

1956 

• "The flexibility of the S.F.P. increases Lacan’s audience. Celebrities are attracted to his 
seminars (Hyppolite's analysis of Freud's article on Denegation, given during the first 
seminar, is a well-known example). Koyre on Plato, Levi-Strauss, Merleau-Ponty, 
Griaule, the ethnologist, Benveniste among others attend his courses. 
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• "Fetishism: The Symbolic, The Real and The Imaginary" (in collaboration with W. 
Granoff), in S. Lorand and M. Balint, eds., Perversions: Psychodynamics and Therapy, 
New York: Random House, 1956. 

1957 

• During this period Lacan writes, on the basis of his seminars, conferences and addresses 
in colloquia, the major texts that are found in Ecrits in 1966. He publishes in a variety of 
journals, notably in L'Evolution Psychiatrique, which takes no account of the S.P.P. / 
S.F.P. conflict and Bulletin de la Societe de Philosphie. J.B. Pontalis, Lacan's student, 
publishes with his consent the accounts of Seminars IV, V and VI in Bulletin de 
Psychanalyse 

1958 

• In the S.P.P. executive board, positions and titles are exchanged with perfect regularity 
until Serge Leclaire becomes secretary and then president. Yet Lacan emerges, if not the 
only thinker of the group, at least as the one who has the largest audience and the most 
audacity, especially since his practice of short sessions secures him the greatest number 
of analysts-in-training. A Lacan group begins to organize itself, identifiable by its 
language and its modes of intervention in discussions. 

1959 

• The first issue of La Psychanalyse from 1956 is entirely devoted to Lacan: it includes the 
Rome report and discourse with the discussions that followed with Lacan's response, the 
commentaries from Seminar I on Hyppolite's analysis of denegation and Lacan's 
translation of Heidegger's Logos. In a following issue Hesnard will comment on Wo es 
war, soil Ich werden that according to Lacan the "I" must come to the place where the id 
was: la ou etait le “ 9 a” “je” dois advenir. This opposes the S.P.P.’s translation: "the ego 
must drive out the id." 

• Le seminaire, Livre VI: Le desir et son interpretation, unpublished. 

1960 

• In his Ethics Lacan defines the true ethical foundations of psychoanalysis and constructs 
an ethics for our time, an ethics that would prove to be equal to the tragedy of modern 
man and to the "discontent of civilization" (Freud). At the roots of the ethics is desire: 
analysis' only promise is austere, it is the entrance-into-the-I, l’entree-en-Je. "I must come 
to the place where the id was," where the analysand discovers, in its absolute nakedness, 
the truth of his desire. The end of psychoanalysis entails "the purification of desire." This 
text functions throughout the years as the background of Lacan's work. 

• Le seminaire, Livre VII: L'ethique de la psychanalyse, Paris: Seuil, 1986. The Seminar, 
Book VII: The Ethics of Psychoanalysis, 1959-60, New York: Norton, 1992. 

1961 

• At the colloquium on dialectic organized by Jean Wahl at Royaumont the previous year, 
Lacan defends three assertions: psychoanalysis, insofar as it elaborates its theory from its 
praxis, must have a scientific status; the Freudian discoveries have radically changed the 
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concepts of subject, of knowledge, and of desire; the analytic field is the only one from 
where it is possible to efficiently interrogate the insufficiencies of science and 
philosophy. This major intervention will appear in Ecrits as "Subversion of the Subject 
and Dialectic of Desire in the Freudian Unconscious," where the subject of 
psychoanalysis is neither Hegel’s absolute subject nor the abolished subject of science. It 
is a subject divided by the emergence of the signifier. As to the subject of the 
unconscious, it is impossible to know who speaks. It is "the pure subject of the 
enunciation," which the pronoun "I" indicates but does not signify. Yet the key concept is 
that of desire: "it is precisely because desire is articulated that it is not articulable in a 
signifyng chain." 

1962 

• Meanwhile S.F.P. members want to be recognized by the I.P.A. At the Congress of 
Edinburgh in 1961, the I.P.A. committee recommends that the S.F.P. become a 
supervised study group of the I.P.A. Moreover, in a series of twenty requirements it asks 
the S.F.P. to ban Lacan (also Dolto and Berge) from the analysts' training: the problem of 
the short sessions, which was already at stake during the first split, is back for discussion. 
Lacan did not "give in on his desire," and neither did the I.P.A. make concessions about 
its principles. He was not banned from psychoanalytic practice nor from teaching: he was 
denied the right to train analysts. Driven to choose between Lacan and affiliation with the 
I.P.A., Paris opts for the time being not to make any decision. Moreover, a motion is 
adopted by the Bureau of the S.F.P. stating that "any attempt to force the expulsion of one 
of its founder members would be discriminatory, and would offend against both the 
principles of scientific objectivity and the spirit of justice." Lacan and Dolto are elected 
president and vice-president. 

• Later that year, Lacan is appointed charge de cours at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes (Paris) and a series director at Editions du Seuil. The series will be known as Le 
Champ freudien: in time his Seminars and Ecrits will be published in there. 

• Le seminaire, Livre IX: L'identification, unpublished. 

1963 

• In January, Serge Leclaire succeeds Lacan as president of the S.F.P. In May, envoys from 
the I.P.A visit Paris and meet with Leclaire. Not only they express doubts about Lacan's 
attitude towards Freud (he studies Freud's texts obsessionally, in the manner of medieval 
scholar) they also claim that Lacan manipulates transference through the short session: he 
must be excluded from the training courses. At the Congress of Stockholm, in July, the 
I.P.A. votes an ultimatum: within three months Lacan's name has to be crossed off the list 
of didacticians. Everything is organized to reorient his students in training analysis 
towards others analysts, thanks to a committee supervised by the I.P.A. Two weeks 
before the expiration of the deadline fixed by the I.P.A. (October 31), Lagache, Granoff 
and Favez advance a motion calling for Lacan's name to be removed from the list of 
training analysts: the committee of didacticians of the S.F.P. gives up its courageous 
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position of 1962. On November 19 a general meeting has to make a final decision on 
I.P.A.'s conditions regarding Lacan. Lacan then writes a letter to Leclaire announcing he 
will not attend the meeting because he can foresee the disavowal. Thus, on November 19, 
the members' majority takes the position in favor of the ban. As a result of it Leclaire and 
Dolto resign from office. During the night Lacan learns the decision made at the meeting: 
he no longer is one of the didacticians. The next day, his seminar on "The Names-of-the- 
Father" is to start at Sainte-Anne: he announces its end. Fragments of it are published in 
L' excommunication 

1964 

• Lacanians fonn a Study Group on Psychoanalysis organized by Jean Clavreul, until 
Lacan officially founds L'Ecole Framjaise de Psychanalyse. Soon it becomes L'Ecole 
Freudienne de Paris (E.F.P.). "I hereby found the Ecole Francaise de Psychanalyse, by 
myself, as alone as I have ever been in my relation to the psychoanalytic cause." The 
E.F.P. is organized on the basis of three sections: pure psychoanalysis (doctrine, training 
and supervision), applied psychoanalysis (the cure, casuistics, psychiatric infonnation), 
and the Freudian field (commentaries on the psychoanalytic movement, articulation with 
related sciences, ethics of psychoanalysis). 

• With Levi-Strauss and Althusser's support, he is appointed lecturer at the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes. He begins his new seminar on "The Four Fundamental Concepts of 
Psychoanalysis" in January in the Dussane room at the Ecole Nonnale Superieure (in his 
first session he tha nk s the generosity of Fernand Braudel and Claude Levi-Strauss). 

• Le seminaire, Livre XI: Les quatre concepts fondamentaux de la psychanalyse, Paris: 
Seuil, 1973. The Seminar, Book XI: The Four Fundamental Concepts of Psychoanalysis, 
New York: Norton, 1981. 

1965 

• Having founded his own ecole, Lacan's renown increases considerably in his new settings 
at the rue d’Ulin. He keeps presenting cases of patients at Sainte-Anne; members of his 
ecole work and teach in Paris in hospitals such as Trousseau, Sainte-Anne and Les 
Enfants Malades; and others join universities or hospitals in the provinces (Strasbourg, 
Montpellier, Lille). In his seminars he explains his project to teach "the foundations of 
psychoanalysis" as well as his position within the psychoanalytic institution. His 
audience is made of analysts but also of young students in philosophy at the E.N.S., 
notably Jacques-Alain Miller, to whom Althusser assigns the reading of "all of Lacan" 
and who actually does it. It is him who asks Lacan the famous question: "Does your 
notion of the subject imply an ontology?" 

• Le seminaire, Livre XII: Problemes cruciaux pour la psychanalyse, unpublished. 

1966 

• Lacan wants to continue to train analysts, his first priority. Yet, at the same time, his 
teaching is addressed to the non analysts, and thus he raises these questions: Is 
psychoanalysis a science? Under what conditions is it a science? If it is-the "science of 
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the unconscious" or a "conjectural science of the subject"-what can it, in turn, teach us 
about science? Cahiers pour l’Analyse, the journal of the Cercle d’Epistemologie at the 
E.N.S. is founded by Alain Grosrichard, Alain Badiou, Jean-Claude Milner, Francois 
Regnault and Jacques-Alain Miller among others. It publishes texts by Lacan in three of 
its issues that very year. In July Judith Lacan marries Jacques-Alain Miller. 

• Ecrits, Paris: Seuil, 1966. Ecrits, A Selection, New York: Norton, 1977. The French 
version immediately became a best-seller and draws considerable public attention to the 
ecole far beyond the intelligentsia. 

• Le seminaire, Livre XIII: L'objet de la psychanalyse, unpublished. 

1967 

• Lacan states in the Acte de Fondation that he shall undertake the direction of the ecole 
during the four years, "a direction about which nothing at present prevents me from 
answering." In fact Lacan remains its director until the dissolution in 1980. He divides 
the ecole into three sections: the section of pure psychoanalysis (training and elaboration 
of the theory, where members who have been analyzed but haven’t become analysts can 
participate); the section for applied psychoanalysis (therapeutic and clinical, physicians 
who have neither completed nor started analysis are welcome); the section for taking 
inventory of the Freudian field (it concerns the critique of psychoanalytic literature and 
the analysis of the theoretical relations with related or affiliated sciences). To join the 
ecole, the candidate has to apply to an organized work-group: the cartel. 

• “Proposition du 9 octobre 1967 sur le psychanalyste a l'Ecole,” Scilicet 1. 

• Le seminaire, Livre XIV: La logique du fantasme, unpublished. 

1968 

• The novelty of the proposition of 1967 lies in the modification of access to the title of 
Analyst of the Ecole (A.E.), a rank superior to that of Member Analyst of the Ecole 
(A.M.E.). The analysts appointed as A.E. are those who have volunteered for the passe 
and have come victorious out of the trial. The passe consists of testifying, in front of two 
passeurs, to one's experience as an analysand and especially to the crucial moment of 
passage from the position of analysand to that of analyst. The passeurs are chosen by 
their analysts (generally analysts of the ecole) and should be at the same stage in their 
analytic experience as the passant. They listen to him and then, in turn, they testify to 
what they have heard in front of a committee for approval composed of the director, 
Lacan, and of some A.E. This committee's function is to select the analysts of the ecole 
and to elaborate, after the selecting process, a "work of doctrine." 

• Le seminaire, Livre XV: L'acte psychanalytique, unpublished. 

1969 

• The issue of the passe keeps invading the E.F.P.'s life. "Le quatrieme groupe" is formed 
around those who resign from the E.F.P. disputing over Lacan's methods for the analysts' 
training and accreditation. Lacan takes a stand in the crisis of the university that follows 
May 1968: "If psychoanalysis cannot be articulated as a knowledge and taught as such, it 
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has no place in the university, where it is only a matter of knowledge." The E.N.S. 
director, Flaceliere, finds an excuse to tell Lacan that he is no longer welcome at the 
E.N.S. at the beginning of the academic year. Moreover, Cahiers pour l’Analyse has to 
stop its publication, but Vincennes appears as an alternative. Michel Foucault asks Lacan 
to create and direct at Vincennes the Department of Psychoanalysis. Lacan suggests that 
S. Leclaire, rather than himself, should undertake the project. Classes start in January. 
Thanks to Levi-Strauss Lacan moves his seminars to the law school at the Pantheon. 

• Le seminaire, Livre XVI: D'un Autre a l’autre, unpublished. In there Lacan argues that 
"the Name-of-the-Father is a rift that remains wide open in my discourse, it is only 
known through an act of faith: there is no incarnation in the place of the Other." 

1970 

• In his seminar L'envers de la psychanalyse Lacan establishes the four discourses: 
Master's, university's, hysteric's and the analyst's discourse. He discusses the Father of 
Totem and Taboo who is all love (or jouissance) and whose murder generates the love of 
the dead Father, a figure to whom he opposes both the Father presiding over the first 
idealization and the Father who enters the discourse of the Master and who is castrated 
from the origin. "The death of the father is the key to supreme jouissance, later identified 
with the mother as the aim to incest." Yet psychoanalysis is not constructed on the 
proposition 'to sleep with the mother’ but on the death of the father as primal jouissance. 
The real father is not the biological one but he who upholds "the Real as impossible." In 
"Radiophonie, "Scilicet2/3, Lacan argues that "if language is the condition of the 
unconscious, the unconscious is the condition of linguistics." Freud anticipated Saussure 
and the Prague Circle by sticking to the letter of the patient's word, to jokes, to slips, by 
bringing into light the importance of condensation and displacement in the production of 
dreams. The unconscious states that "the subject is not the one who knows what he says." 
Whoever articulates the unconscious must say that it is either that or nothing. 

• Le seminaire, Livre XVII: L'envers de la psychanalyse, Paris: Seuil, 1991. 

1971 

• One novelty in Lacan's teaching is his return to the hysteric with Dora and la Belle 
Bouche erre (the Beautiful Mouth wanders and an allusion to the beautiful butcher's wife 
analyzed by Freud and carried on in La direction de la cure Three questions: the relation 
between jouissance and the desire for unfulfilled desire; the hysteric who 'makes the man’ 
(or the Master) insofar as she constructs him as "a man prompted by the desire to know;" 
a new conception of the analytic treatment as a "hysterization of discourse." 

• Le seminaire, Livre XVIII: D'un discours qui ne serait pas du semblant, unpublished. 

1972 

• As to Lacan "in psychoanalysis (as well as in the unconscious) man knows nothing of 
woman, and woman nothing of man. The phallus epitomizes the point in myth where the 
sexual becomes the passion of the signifier." For him the structure is the body of the 
symbolic: "there is no sexual rapport, implies no sexual rapport that can be formulated in 
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the structure." There is "no appropriate si gn i Her to give substance to a formula of sexual 
rapport." 

• "L'etourdif ' Scilicet 4. 

• Le seminaire, Livre XIX: ... ou pire, unpublished. 

1973 

• In Encore Lacan argues that woman would only enter in the sexual rapport quoad matrem 
(as a mother) and man quoad castrationem (phallic jouissance). Hence there is no real 
rapport and love as well as speech make up for his absence. And he adds: "There is 
woman only as excluded by the nature of words,. ..for man she is on the side of truth and 
man does not know what to do with it." In Le savoir psychanalytique from 1972, Lacan 
argues: "I am not saying that speech exists because there is no sexual rapport. I am not 
saying either that there is no sexual rapport because speech is there. But there is no sexual 
rapport because speech functions on that level that analytic discourse reveals to be 
specific to speaking human beings. The importance, the preeminence of what makes sex 
a semblance, the semblance of men and women. Between man and love, there is woman; 
between man and woman, there is a world; between man and the world, there is a wall. 
What is at stake in a serious love relationship between a man and a woman is castration. 
Castration is the means of adaptation to survival." 

• Le seminaire, Livre XX: Encore, Paris: Seuil, 1975. The Seminar, Book XX: On 
Feminine Sexuality, the Limits of Love and Knowledge: Encore, New York: Norton, 
1998. 

1974 

• The Vincennes Department of Psychoanalysis is renamed "Le Champ freudien;" Lacan, 
director, and Jacques-Alain Miller, president. In Television, Paris: Seuil, (the text is 
based on a broadcast on the ORTF produced by Benoit Jacquot) Lacan makes is famous 
statement: "I always speak the truth. Not the whole truth, because there's no way to say it 
all. Saying it all is materially impossible: words fail. Yet it is through this very 
impossibility that the truth holds to the real. "Television, New York: Norton, 1990. 

• Le seminaire, Livre XXI: Les non-dupes errent, unpublished. 

1975 

• Lacan travels to the United States where he lectures at Columbia University (Auditorium, 
School of International Affairs), general discussion at Yale University (Kanzer Seminar 
and Law School Auditorium) followed by another general discussion at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

• Le seminaire, Livre XXII: R.S.I. in Omicar? 

1976 

• Lacan posits that the notion of structure does not allow to create a common field uniting 
linguistics, ethnology and psychoanalysis. Linguistics has no hold over the unconscious 
because "it leaves as a blank that which produces effects in the unconscious: the objet a, 
the very focus of the analytical act, and of any act. "Only the discourse that is defined in 
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the terms of psychoanalysis manifests the subject as other giving him the key to his 
division, whereas science, by making the subject a master, conceals him to the extent the 
the desire that gives way to him bars him from me without remedy." There is only one 
myth in Lacan's discourse: the Freudian Oedipus complex. 


• Le seminaire, Livre XXIII: Le sinthome, in Omicar? 



• Le seminaire, Livre XXV: Le moment de conclure. One session only published as "Une 
pratique de bavardage," Omicar? 


1979 

• Le seminaire, Livre XXVI: La topologie et le temps, unpublished. 

1980 

• On January 9, Lacan announces the dissolution of the EFP in a letter addressed to 
members and published in Le Monde. He asks those who wish to continue working with 
him to state their intentions in writing. He receives over one thousand letters within a 
week. On February 21, Lacan announces the founding of "La Cause freudienne." In July 
he attends an international conference in Caracas. "I have come here before launching my 
Cause freudienne. It is up to you to be Lacanians if you wish; I am Freudian." 

• Le seminaire, Livre XXVII: Dissolution, in Ornicar? 

1981 

• September 9, Lacan dies in Paris. 
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Stress is a major problem of today’s modem society. It has been proved through recent studies 
that 75% of diseases occur due to mental stress, The deadly disease like heart disease and cancer 


too is related to stress. Now what is stress? 

Psychologists have in many ways tried to define stress. The reason of mental stress has been 
made clear. Here, stress means the factor or event or cause through which there is mental 
disequilibrium, tension and maladaptive behaviour in the individual. Reber (1995) ahs rightly 
defined stress as “Stress, generally is any force that when’ applied to a system causes some 
significant connotation that the modification of its forms, usually with the connotation that the 
modification is a defonnation or a distortion. 

There is a stress provoking situation or event, which causes stress in an individual. It causes 
mental agony, worthlessness, frustration, depression and so on. This stress provoking situation 
can be physical, social or psychological, e.g. Physical disease, fatigue, pain etc. are the 
examples of Physical stress. 

Similarly Social stress is related to that group of stimuli, which can cause mental agony and 
anxiety, e.g. :-Untouchability, unemployment, poverty, social status, etc. On the other hand 
psychological stress is caused by those incidence that initiates mental disequilibrium, e.g. 
Death of someone near & dear, marital maladjustment, loss of job, etc. are the major reasons for 
stress in any human being. 

In other words we can say that Stress is highly related to psychological tension, Stress is just the 
outcome or effect of any incidents, not its cause. Reher has expressed this view in his words: - 
“Stress is a state of psychological tension produced by physical, psychological and social forces 
and pressures.” 

Ruther’s and Narid (1991) - “In psychology, Stress can be defined as demand on an organism 
to adjust, to cope or to adapt. ” 
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Darison Neale - (1996) _ “ Stress is a state of organism subject to a stressor, it can the form of 
increased automatic activity and in the long ten, causes the breakdown of an organ or 
development of a mental disorder. ” 

On the basis of above definitions, few points have been made clear: - 

1 . Stress is a mental and psychological condition of a individual. 

2. This mental state is full of tension and anxiety. 

3. This mental state develops due to many reasons. 

4. The effect of outcome of such state of mind can be seen in, voluntary functions and may 
cause mental disorder. 

Signs and Symptoms of Stress: 

Physical:- 

• Poor appetite or overeating. 

• Feeling tired and fatigued. 

• Various aches and pains - headache, body ache etc. 

• Nausea and abdominal Pain. 

• Sleep Problems. 

• Falling sick very often - e.g.- Fever, cough & cold, diarrhea (Because of lowering by 
immunity due to stress) 

Mental:- 

• Feeling Low 

• Nervousness and Anxiety 

• Excessive anger on Depression 

• Being easily upset. 

• Poor self confidence. 

• Low self esteem 

• Lack of concentration 

• Poor work Perfonnance 

It may be also seen, that some amount of stress is essential for us to excel in life. This is GOOD 
STRESS or EUSTRESS. 

But when stress is too much then it reduces performance. This is BAD STRESS on DISTRESS. 

Dr. Hosamani Marilingappa (2016) finding her study Psychological distress was higher in those 
who knew their cancer diagnosis. It seems that the cultural issues and the way we provide 
information for cancer patients play important role in their improved or decreased psychological 
well-being. In her study 142 patients were selected for study. 
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According to Muddanagouda Patil (2016) Stress is a part of modern life, with increasing 
complexity of life, stress is likely to increase. Stress is built in the concept of role, which is 
conceived as the position a person occupies in a system. Women’s in modem global world have 
to play a dual role as housewife and career builder. The present investigation was conducted to 
examine the stress among the working and non workingwomen’s. It was hypothesized that the 
working women’s has more stress than the non- working women’s. In order to verify the above 
hypothesis a sample of 90 women’s were taken. From which working women’s (N= 45) and non 
workingwomen’s (N= 45). To measure the stress, the stress scale developed by DR. M. Singh 
(2002) was administrated individually to the subjects. The data were subjected to ‘t’ analysis and 
the major findings of the study reveals that the working women’s has more stress than the non 
workingwomen ’ s . 

Rajeswari. H and Dr. B. Sreelekha (2016) concludes that majority of the nurses have stress. It is 
also found that stress due to work organization and inter personal relationship at work is harder 
which adds up to the stress. It is evident in the present study that younger age group and women 
were commonly affected with severe stress .Income earned and place where they live also 
influences the stress. It is recommended to implement strategies for reducing stress and to 
organize stress management programme. 

In 2016, M Nikjeh done with the aim of examining efficacy of training stress-management by 
cognitive-behavioral method in decreasing stress symptoms of women suffering from breast 
cancer. The results of research showed that applied intervention led to reducing the stress of 
women who suffered from breast cancer and this efficacy was stable over time. 

F Givi, F Kashani, S Vaziri, M Akbari (2016), observe in 23 women infected by breast cancer 
referring to Shohada Hospital of Shahid Beheshti University of Medical Sciences in Tehran by 
means of convenience and random sampling in two test (12 samples) and control (11 samples) 
groups. All examinees were evaluated firstly as respect to the distress rate by means of Kessler’s 
distress assessment scale (K10), then de-stressing manner was trained to the test group during 8 
sessions each one 90 minute. Control group has received any intermediation. The results of 
analysis of covariance of distress scores indicated that training stressful skills is effective on 
reducing the distress of women infected by breast cancer. 

Hypothesis 

To carry on any research, hypothesis has to be formed. Hypothesis is a tentative solution to a 
problem. This hypothesis can be confirmed or rejected on the basis of findings of research. 
Lundberg has rightly said that Hypothesis is a conjectural statement whose reliability is tested 
through research. 
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Hypothesis for the present research is “More stress is found among the lectures of affiliated 
colleges than in the lecturers of constituent colleges.” 

Aims And Objectives 

The main objective of this research work is to find the stress level among the employees working 
in different professional organisations. The main aim is to know whether more stress is found 
among female lecturers working in constituent colleges or among the female lecturers working in 
an affiliated college. 

Dr. A.K. Srivastava and Dr. A.P. Singh have constructed a scale for measuring the stress level. 
The “Occupational Stress Index” they have dealt with has 12 dimensions of stress in the index. 

They are: 

1 . Role overloads 2. Role ambiguity 3. Role conflict 4. Powerlessness 5. Group and political 
pressure 6. Responsibility for persons 7. Under participation 8. Poor Peer relations 9. Intrinsic 
impoverishment 10. Low Status 11. Strenuous working conditions 12. Unprofitability. 

All the twelve dimensions of stress are to be tested among the lectures of Constituent and 
Affiliated colleges. 

Research Procedures: 

The reliability and validity of any research work depends upon the research procedures. If the 
research procedures are not scientific, there is no meaning of research. A scientific research 
procedure is very essential to carryon any research work. In the present study following 
systematic Scientific research procedure and method has been adopted. 

Research Sample 

In this study two Constituent colleges H.D. Jain College, Ara & Maharaja College, Ara and two 
Affiliated Colleges Veer Kunwar Singh College, Ara & S.S.B. College, Simri all from Veer 
Kunwar Singh University, Ara taken. 

Fifty lectures of both Constituent and Affiliated Colleges are selected through purposive 
sampling method. 

Research Instrument and Apparatus 

In this minor research project “Occupational Stress Index” has been used. Dr. A.K. Srivastava 
and Dr. A.K. Singh of B.H.U. Varanasi have developed this scale. Through this scale they have 
tried to measure the stress related to work conditions. There are altogether 46 questions with 5 
probable answers:- Strongly Disagree, Disagree, Can’t Say, Agree and Strongly agree. It’s a 
5point scale. One answer has to be selected for each question by the sample. There are two types 
of Questions in it; one is False numbers of False Keyed Questions are 18, whereas the numbers 
of True Keyed Questions are 28. The Scoring of False Keyed Question is clone as 5 4 3 2 1. The 
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Scoring of True Keyed Question is done as 1 2 3 4 5. The Score given for each question is added 
and Total Score is achieved. In this scale high Score denotes high Stress and Low Scored denotes 
Low Stress. 

Data Collection: 

Data collection is the key to any research work. In this research work, 50 lecturers of H.D. Jain 
College and Maharaja colleges are Constituent colleges under Veer Kunwar Singh University. 
Similarly 50 lecturers of S.S.B. College, simri & Veer Kunwar Singh College, Ara were taken as 
sample. Both colleges are affiliated under Veer Kunwar Singh University. 


ANALYSIS 


Once the data was collected, its analysis was done on the basis of statistical method. Analysis of 
data was done by finding out mean, S.D. and T-ratio. After interpretation of data, it was found 
that stress like role overload, role ambiguity, role conflict, political pressure, under participation, 
powerlessness, poor peer relation, “intensive impoverishment, low status, strenuous working 
condition and Unprofitability, were more in the lectures of Affiliated Colleges compared to 
lecturers of constituent Colleges. Only the dimensions of Responsibility were more in the 
lectures of Constituent Colleges than in the lectures of Affiliated Colleges. 


CONCLUSION 


On the basis of the result obtained through mean, S.D. and t ratio it was concluded that the 
hypothesis that was formed is confirmed. We can say that more stress is seen in the female 
lecturers of Affiliated Colleges than the female lectures of Constituent Colleges. 
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ABSTRACT 


Social anxiety is a disorder that most often arises in childhood. This results in social problems in 
childhood as well as adulthood. Institutionalised children have been known to display many 
emotional and behavioural problems but the role of social anxiety in these problems has not been 
explored. The present study assessed the effect of institutional care on social interaction anxiety 
in children and further assessed the role of social interaction anxiety in emotional and 
behavioural problems in children. The relationship between social interaction anxiety, 
psychosocial problems and well being in institutionalised and non institutionalised children was 
also analysed in the study. 1 16 children between the age range of 12 to 15 years, which included 
40 institutionalised and 76 non institutionalised children, were assessed using the Social 
Interaction Anxiety Scale (SIAS), Strengths and Difficulties Questionnaires (SDQ) and 
Adolescent Well being Scale. It was found that type of care and gender did play a role in social 
interaction anxiety. Further, social interaction anxiety was associated with psychosocial 
problems and well being in children. Programs targeting creation of awareness in the 
caretakers/supervisors in the institutions in this area, and programs aimed at improving the 
interactional skills of institutionalised children appear to be essential. 


Keywords: Social Interaction Anxiety, Well Being, Psychosocial Problems, Children, Type Of 
Care 

Institutional care is “a group living arrangement for more than ten children, without parents or 
surrogate parents, in which care is provided by a much smaller number of paid adult carers” 
(Browne, 2009). It is marked by a regimental system of care evident from Browne’s (2009) 
statement that “residential care implies an organised, routine and impersonal structure to the 
living arrangements for children (eg, all children sleep, eat and toilet at the same time) and a 
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professional relationship, rather than parental relationship, between the adults and children”. He 
further states that a child can be considered to be under institutional care or is said to be 
institutionalized if he/she has been under institutional care for more than three months. 

The Government of India’s Ministry of Women and Child Development provides different kinds 
of institutions for children based on need and designation. These include Observation Homes, 
where children accused of crime wait for their cases to be heard; Special Homes where juveniles 
are committed as per the decision of Juvenile Justice Board and Children’s Homes for children 
whose parents are unable to provide adequate care. The children stay in these homes until they 
are able to return to their family, are placed in a different facility or turn 18. In the present study 
children from Children homes were included. 

Children’s Homes in India include those overseen by the government, but mostly consist of 
homes run by civil society organizations or Non Governmental Organizations. These homes may 
include children from ages of 5 upto 18 years. The children are placed in the institutions by the 
government, extended family members, neighbours, siblings or parents themselves if they are 
unable to care for the children themselves. The children may be orphans, victims of physical and 
emotional abuse, street children, runaways or abandoned children. Efforts are made to reunite the 
children with their families and in instances where this is not possible, the children continue to 
reside in the institutions until they become adults, that is, turn 18 years. 

In many institutions the number of children is far more than the number for whom adequate care 
can be provided. The living space may not be able to accommodate all the children (Mullan, 
McAlister, Rollock and Fitzsimons; 2007). Basic amenities may be insufficient for all the 
children residing there. Also, the caregiver child ratio may be large. Such conditions add to the 
risks faced by institutionalized children. The impact of institutionalisation is greater on children 
who have been living in institutions for long periods of time and from an early age (Van 
IJzendoom, Luijk & Juffer, 2008; Sonuga-Barke, et ah, 2008). In the vast majority of cases, 
institutional care involves large numbers of children living in an artificial setting which 
effectively detaches them, not only from their own immediate and extended family and from 
their community of origin, but also from meaningful interaction with the community in which 
the institution is located. 

Research on institutionalized children categorically states the negative effect of institutional care 
on the physiological, psychological and social health of the children (Nelson, Zeanah, Fox, 
Marshall, Smyke and Guthrie, 2007; Zeanah, Smyke, Koga, Carlson, & the BEIP core group, 
2005; Ford, Vostanis, Meltzer, & Goodman, 2007). Despite the adverse impact of 
institutionalization, this is a common alternative care option for destitute and orphaned children 
in India. There is no clear data on the exact figure of institutionalized children but one estimate 
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by an organization, which has worked across ten states and more than 100 districts of India, puts 
the number at 4.5 million children (Aangan Trust, 2010). 

The prevalence of psychological, emotional, cognitive, behavioural problems is higher in 
institutionalized children than those who have been living with their parents (Erol, Simsek, and 
Mu'nir, 2010; Sushma, Padmaja & Agarwal, 2014). Institutionalized children have been found to 
have lower intelligence, attention deficit, memory difficulties, emotional problems, poor social 
skills, behavioural issues, inadequate coping skills, mental health problems, etc (Nelson, Zeanah, 
Fox, Marshall, Smyke and Guthrie, 2007; Zeanah, Smyke, Koga, Carlson, & the BEIP core 
group, 2005; Ford, Vostanis, Meltzer, & Goodman, 2007; Mullan, Mcalister, Rollock and 
Fitzsimons (2007)). Though institutional care is aimed at providing protection and care to the 
children this may not always be the case. 

Social skills and behavioural problems are a common problem area for children in institutions. 
Though it is widely accepted that children in institutions lack social skills, there are few studies 
looking into it. Children in institutions are reported to suffer from mental health problems, 
including anxiety disorder, but social anxiety has not been explored much by researchers (Attar- 
Schwartz, 2007; Ford, Vostanis, Metzer and Goodman (2007). 

Anxiety is an emotion characterized by feelings of tension, worried thoughts and physical 
changes like increased blood pressure (APA, 2014). It is a common experience with everyone 
undergoing it at some point in their lives. However, in many instances when this anxiety is 
debilitating, chronic, disruptive of everyday life, causing extreme distress and preventing growth 
then it is a cause of concern and requires professional treatment. 

Social anxiety is a consequence of belief of negative appraisal by others in social situations. 
People may believe themselves to lack or have inadequate social skills needed in varied social 
situations. This feeling or belief of inadequacy may consequently cause them to fear social 
situations and even avoid them. People with this anxiety may also believe that their behaviour 
may be inappropriate in the given social situation that may result in negative reactions and 
evaluation from others around them. Apprehension about possible humiliation, ridicule and 
embarrassment among or in front of a group of people causes intense anxiety in these people. 

Social anxiety has been proposed to be composed of two interrelated dimensions by Mattick & 
Clarke, (1998) as cited by Kashdan (2004). Social interaction anxiety is defined as the fear and 
avoidance of meeting, interacting, and expressing oneself with others. Social observation anxiety 
is defined as the fear and avoidance of social situations where one is performing or being 
observed. However, most studies look into social anxiety as a whole. At the same time as social 
interactions are a dominant part of social life, they are also a dominant aspect in the study of 
social anxiety. The corresponding disorder for social anxiety as described in the DSM 
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classification is called as Social Anxiety Disorder (SAD). For a person to be diagnosed with 
SAD he has to have been experiencing the symptoms for social anxiety for at least a period of 6 
months and it has been interfering significantly with his normal routine, occupational, academic, 
social functioning and family life. 

Social anxiety often starts to arise in childhood and early adolescence. However, this may be 
confused with shyness. People may also assume that the child who has social anxiety is reserved 
or an introvert by nature and avoidance of social situation is a preference or choice not a 
compulsion. Even those children who suffer from anxiety about social interactions may not seek 
help for it for a long time until they reach adulthood. So detection of social anxiety is difficult. 
High socially anxious children do not have different skills and behaviour from their peers but 
perceive differences and hence display high scores on self report measure of social anxiety 
(Greco and Morris, 2002; Lindhout, Markus, Hoogendijk and Boer, 2009; Festa and Ginsburg, 
2011 ). 

Social anxiety is an internal state and hence may not be detectable in most situations unless the 
person suffering from it reports it. It may cause emotional problems (Muris, Schmidt and 
Merckelbach, 2000) and also affect outward behavior (Biederman et al, 2001). In certain cases 
children who have social anxiety may display externalized problems that can be traced to the 
anxiety of social interaction. Some children exhibit defiant behaviour, conduct problems, peer 
problems that are a consequent of their internal anxiety. 

Social anxiety can have adverse effects on the child’s growth and development. Research has 
found links to poor physical and psychological health in those with social anxiety. Some 
problems associated with social anxiety include loneliness, low self-esteem, depression, 
substance misuse and reduced academic and school perfonnance. Ginsburg, Greca and 
Silverman (1998) in their study of 154 children with diagnosed anxiety problems found that 
social anxiety was associated with impairments in emotional and social functioning. Further, the 
researchers found that those children who had high levels of social anxiety reported lower levels 
of social acceptance, low global self esteem and more negative peer interactions. These problems 
may hamper their growth and prevent them from reaching their full potential. 

As Karevold, Ystrom, Coplan, Sanson and Mathiesen (2012) showed, shyness, though not the 
same as social anxiety, may in certain cases also be a manifestation of Social Anxiety Disorder. 
Their study of 92 1 children over a period of 1 1 years in a prospective longitudinal design found 
that shyness predicted poor social skills and higher levels of anxiety and depression symptoms in 
adolescence. Further, contrary to common belief that shyness ends with adulthood and is limited 
mostly to children, shyness does have repercussions in adulthood as well as Caspi, Elder and 
Bern (1988) found. They followed children who were shy in their childhood, 30 years into their 
adulthood and found that shy boys experience many impediments in relation to the milestones of 
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adult life such as late entry into marriages and parenthood, lower occupational achievement and 
stability; while shy girls were more likely than their peers to follow a traditionally gendered life 
pattern which included marriage, childbearing and homemaking. 

Phillips, McCartney and Scarr (1987) examined how the care received by a child in early 
childhood has an impact on his or her social development and found that the quality of child care 
did have an impact on their social development. The aspects of quality of care that influence 
social interaction anxiety include attachment with each of the parents (Bohlin, Hagekull and 
Rydell, 2000; Ollendick and Benoit, 2012), interactions with parents and siblings (Festa and 
Ginsburg, 2011; Ollendick and Benoit, 2012), family environment (Bandelow, Torrente, 
Wedekind, Broocks, Hajak and Ruther, 2004), parenting styles (Bandelow, et ah, 2004; 
Lindhout, Markus, Hoogendijk and Boer, 2009), and beliefs. Ollendick and Benoit (2012) 
presented a parent child interactional model that explains how there is a complex and delicate 
interplay between parent and child factors that can result in social anxiety. However, the authors 
acknowledge that other factors outside this dyad, such as peers, school environment, etc., also 
play a role. Thus, it can be seen that care children receive from their parents influences the 
development, maintenance and progression and decline of social anxiety in them. 

Studies that looked into the anxiety related to social interactions in children who are placed in 
alternative care such as kinship care, foster care, or institutional care appear to be sparse. 
Children who are under institutional care experience a care situation that is far removed from 
home based care. Institutional care is exemplified by regimental, structured life, with strict rules 
and regulations, limited time with an adult caretaker, limited private space and belonging. Many 
studies have been carried out on institutionalized children that establish the effect of this type of 
care on the psychosocial functioning of children. Children in institutions have been found to 
experience social problems (§im§ek, Erol, Oztop and Ozcan, 2010). But the role that social 
anxiety may be playing in these social problems does not seem to have been explored. The 
present study thus intended to detennine the role that the type of care may have on social 
interaction anxiety in children. Further, the study also seeks to find out whether there is a 
correlation between social interaction anxiety and psychosocial problems such as internalizing 
problems and externalizing problems and well being in children, particularly institutionalised 
children. 


METHOD 


Design - Between subjects design was used to compare the two groups - one with high level of 
anxiety in social interactions and the other with low level of anxiety in social interactions; on 
various other factors such as internalizing problems, externalizing problems and well being/ 
depression. Correlation design was used to assess relationship among various variables. 
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Participants - Children from an institution who were in the age range of 12 to 15 years were 
included. There were 18 girls and 22 boys leading to a total sample of 40 institutionalized 
children. Seventy six children from the same age group who were living with their parents were 
included from government run schools in Hyderabad. This home based care group or non 
institutionalised group included 37 boys and 39 girls. 

Instruments- Social Interaction Anxiety Scale (Mattick and Clarke, 1998) has 20 items on a 5 
point scale. The respondent has to state the extent to which a statement is true for him/her. The 
total possible score on this scale ranges from 0 to 80. A score of over 34 indicates probable 
social phobia and a score of over 43 indicates probable social anxiety. These cutoffs are not 
meant for diagnostic purpose and are indicative of anxiety related to social interactions. 

Strengths And Difficulties Questionnaire (SDQ) (Goodman, 1997) is a brief self report 
behavioural screening questionnaire for children between the ages of 1 1 to 16 years consisting of 
25 items that measure both positive and negative aspects of five dimensions of behaviour: 
emotional symptoms (5 items), conduct problems (5 items), hyperactivity/inattention (5 items), 
peer relationship problems (5 items) and prosocial behaviour (5 items). The score of the first four 
dimensions added together give a difficulties score and the last dimension gives a strength score. 
The measure also includes an alternate three subscale division of the SDQ that divides SDQ into 
’internalizing problems' (emotional and peer symptoms, 10 items), 'externalizing problems’ 
(conduct and hyperactivity symptoms, 10 items) and the prosocial scale (5 items). Each of these 
items offers respondents three options and the respondent has to choose the option that best 
applies to him/her. The scoring and interpretation of the SDQ is as per the manual. The prosocial 
scale was not included in the present study. 

The Adolescent Well Being Scale (Birleson, 1981) has 18 questions - each relating to different 
aspects of an adolescent’s life, and how they feel about them. They are asked to indicate whether 
the statement applies to them most of the time, sometimes or never. It is for children between the 
ages of 1 1 to 16 years. The scoring and interpretation of the Adolescent Well Being Scale is as 
per the manual. 

Statistical analysis - Two way ANOVA was used to detennine the role of type of care and 
gender on social interaction anxiety. The participants were grouped into two groups based on 
their score on the social interaction anxiety scale - those having low level of social interaction 
anxiety in social interactions and those having high level of social interaction anxiety. The 
median was the classification criteria with the fonner group falling below the median and the 
latter group falling on or above the median. The levels of internalizing problems, externalizing 
problems and well being/ depression were compared between these two groups using 
independent t test. Pearson’s product moment correlation was used to calculate the correlation 
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among social interaction anxiety, internalizing problems, externalizing problems and well 
being/depression. 


RESULTS 


Table 1. 

Summary ANOVA table for role of type of care and gender on social interaction anxiety 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F-stat 

P 

Partial rf 

Type of care 

474.539 

1 

474.539 

4.437 

.037 * 

.038 

Gender 

1020.541 

1 

1020.541 

9.543 

.003** 

.079 

Interaction 

1.878 

1 

1.878 

.018 

.895 

.000 

Error 

11977.274 

112 

106.940 




Total 

13472.784 

115 

- 

- 

- 


*p = 0. 05, **p 

= 0.01, ***£ 

= 0.001 






There was a main effect of type of care on social interaction anxiety as it yielded a significant F 
ratio as seen in table 1. This indicates that children under institutional care (M = 36.08, S.D. = 
9.77) reported higher level of social interaction anxiety than children under home based care (M 
= 32.21, S.D. = 11.18). There was also a main effect of gender on social interaction anxiety as 
the F ratio was found to be significant. This indicates significant differences with girls (M = 
36.56, S.D. = 10.18) having higher social interaction anxiety than boys (M = 30.63, S.D. = 
10.71). The interaction effect of gender and type of care on social interaction anxiety was not 
significant. 

Table 2. 

Summary t table for psychosocial problems in children with low and high level of social 
interaction anxiety 

Social interaction Anxiety 



Group A (low) 

Group B (High) 

t 

Emotional problems 

3.34 (2.00) 

4.59(1.74) 

3.56** 

Peer problems 

2.74(1.32) 

3.57(1.61) 

3.03* 

Internalizing Problems 

6.09 (2.56) 

8.16(2.37) 

4.52** 

Hyperactivity 

2.66 (1.68) 

3.59(2.01) 

2.71* 

Conduct problems 

3.07 (1.75) 

3.66(1.67) 

1.85 

Externalizing Probl ems 

5.72 (2.55) 

7.24(2.66) 

3.13* 

Depression 

10.71 (3.84) 

12.64 (4.12) 

2.61* 

Well Being 

25.29(3.84) 

23.36 (4.12) 

2.61* 

*£ = 0.05, **£ = 0.01, ***£ > 

= 0.001 
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The groups formed were categorized as A and B with group A having low level of social 
interaction anxiety and group B having high level of social interaction anxiety. As seen in table 
2, there was a significant difference in the level of emotional problems with those in group B 
showing higher level of emotional problems than those in group A. The participants in Group B 
also had higher peer problems than those in Group A. Comparing the level of overall 
internalizing problems, those in Group B had significantly higher problems than those in Group 
A. 

The level of hyperactivity was significantly higher in Group B, that is, the group with high level 
of social interaction anxiety compared to Group A, which is the group with low level of social 
interaction anxiety. The difference in the level of conduct problems was not significant between 
Group A and Group B. However, the overall externalizing problems were higher in Group B 
than in Group A. 

The role of social interaction anxiety was significant on depression with children in Group B 
having higher level of depression than children in Group A. In line with this, those in Group B 
had lower well being than those in Group A. 


Table 3. 

Coirelati on table of social interaction anxiety 



correlation 

Emotional problems 

0.34*** 

Peer problems 

0.21* 

Internalizing Problems 

0.37*** 

Hyperactivity 

0.29** 

C onduct Probl ems 

0.15 

Externalizing Problems 

0.29*** 

Well Being 

-0.26** 

Depression 

0.26** 


*p — 0.05, **p — 0.01, ***p =0.001 


Table 3 shows that social interaction anxiety was found to have significant correlation with 
emotional problems. The correlation between social interaction anxiety and peer problems was 
also significant. There was a significant correlation between social interaction anxiety with 
internalizing problems. Social interaction anxiety was found to be significantly correlated with 
hyperactivity. However, there was no significant correlation that was found between social 
interaction anxiety and conduct problems. But the overall correlation between externalizing 
problems with social interaction anxiety was significant. The correlation between social 
interaction anxiety and depression was also significant. 
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DISCUSSION 


The study was carried out to see if the type of care in terms of home based care and institutional 
care had a role in social interaction anxiety in children and results showed that there was a 
difference in the levels of social interaction anxiety among the children. Children in institutional 
care had higher levels of social interaction anxiety than those children who were residing with 
their parents at home. There are multiple factors that could have played a role in the higher levels 
of social interaction anxiety among institutionalized children. Institutions are characterized by 
strict and structured environment. Children are expected to adhere to all the rules of the 
institution where they are residing and there is a lot of control over the children’s behaviour. 
There is limited freedom and autonomy for the children to act and behave in ways that they wish 
to. As mentioned earlier, controlling behaviour of parents has an impact on social anxiety in 
children. So a controlled environment in the institution may perhaps be contributing to social 
interaction anxiety in institutionalized children. Second, the children may feel that they are being 
evaluated or observed on their behaviour constantly by the adults around and there may not be 
unconditional acceptance of any mistakes they make. This apprehension about negative reaction 
to any erroneous behaviour on their part may lead to anxiety about interacting with others in a 
social situation (Erath, Flanagan and Bierman, 2007). Children living in institutions have limited 
opportunities for varied social experiences when compared to their peers who live at home. This 
could also make them apprehensive about how to interact with others in novel situations (Erath, 
Flanagan and Bierman, 2007). The belief about this lack of social experiences could further add 
to their anxiety about their ability to act in social situations. All these factors could be interacting 
with each other to explain the high levels of anxiety related to social interaction among 
institutionalised children. 

Gender differences were also significant with girls showing markedly higher social interaction 
anxiety than boys. This is in line with existing research (Lewinsohn, Gotlib, Lewinsohn, Seeley 
and Allen, 1998; La Greca and Lopez, 1998) that has found that girls tend to display greater 
levels of anxiety than boys, particularly during adolescence. 

Social interaction anxiety was found to be related to peer problems in adolescents with those 
having high social interaction anxiety displaying greater peer problems. Existing research 
supports this result (La Greca and Lopez, 1998). Negative social performance expectations, 
maladaptive coping strategies, and social skill deficits were examined among middle school 
children as possible correlates of social anxiety and mediators linking social anxiety with poor 
peer relations by Erath, Flanagan and Bierman (2007). Their study revealed correlations linking 
social anxiety with decreased peer acceptance and increased peer victimization in the children. 
When path analysis was used it was indicated that negative social perfonnance expectations and 
social withdrawal-disengagement accounted for the relation between social anxiety and 
decreased peer acceptance. Social anxiety, self-directed coping strategies, and social withdrawal- 
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disengagement were each found to be directly linked with increased peer victimization among 
boys. 

Emotional problems among adolescents were found to be associated with social interaction 
anxiety in this study, which is consistent with results from other studies as well. There was an 
association found between social interaction anxiety and depression as well in the present study. 
There was also a negative influence of social interaction anxiety on the well being of adolescents 
(Ginsburg, La Greca and Silvennan, 1998). In India, the age of passing out from institutional 
care differs depending on the policies of the institution itself. So children may pass out after they 
complete 10 th grade and move to another institution. Or in most cases they live in the institution 
till they attain adulthood, that is, eighteen years of age. Children in institutions, as they are 
growing older, become aware of the fact that in a few years they will no longer be part of the 
sheltered environment of the institution. Social interaction anxiety in these children may make 
them feel inadequate and incompetent leading to depression, poor well being and other emotional 
problems. 

In the present study social interaction anxiety had a role in hyperactivity as well, with a strong 
correlation being found between the two. Children high on social interaction anxiety were also 
high on hyperactivity levels. This is an interesting finding as current research has not looked into 
this aspect and it has not been explored in existing research. As there has been only a correlation 
found between the two in the present study and no causation we cannot state if hyperactivity is 
causing social interaction anxiety among the adolescents or vice versa. But this association 
brings forth the possibility of using interventions that have worked on management of one to 
bring about a change in the other as well. 

The present study is limited by its small sample which precludes generalizations of the findings 
of the study. Another hidden factor related to social interaction anxiety may be peer 
victimization or bullying which has not been explored in this study. But adolescence is an age 
where it is highly prevalent. At the same time, these findings cannot be ignored as they highlight 
the needs of children and adolescents. 


CONCLUSION 


India is a country that prides itself on its social affiliations and associations. A lot of importance 
is given to the ability to navigate social situations well and social skills are encouraged from a 
young age. In such a scenario the feeling of not being able to interact with others and the ensuing 
anxiety causes immense emotional distress to the adolescents in question. The common belief is 
that children learn social skills by observation and over a period of time acquire the necessary 
social behaviour that will stand them in good stead in future. In the case of institutionalised 
children this is not available as they do not get many opportunities to interact outside the 
institutional environment. 
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The present study findings show that institutionalized children have higher levels of social 
interaction anxiety than non institutionalised children and this anxiety is corelated with 
psychosocial problems. Higher levels of social interaction anxiety were found to be associated 
with higher emotional problems, hyperactivity, peer problems and lower well being. This 
suggests that efforts directed towards tackling social interaction anxiety in children are required 
and may lead to a reduction in psychosocial problems and improve well being. 

A concentrated effort has to be made to teach appropriate social skills (Fisher, Masia-Warner & 
Klein, 2004) to children particularly those who are under institutional care. A psychosocial 
intervention with a multipronged approach involving multiple stakeholders would be beneficial 
for institutionalised children. Firstly, the caretakers at the institution need to be aware of social 
interaction anxiety and that it needs to be identified and addressed and for this they need to be 
provided with psycho-education. Counseling for children with social inetarction anxiety is also 
required. At the same time, social skills development programme for institutionalized children 
have to be implemented. Programs targeting creation of awareness in the caretakers/supervisors 
in the institutions in this area, and programs aimed at improving the interactional skills of 
institutionalised children appear to be essential. 
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Success in marriage is much more than finding the right person; it is a matter of being the right 
person. Husbands and wives relationship with each other affect the adjustment and mental health 
of couples. Marital happiness is very strongly li nk ed to mental health. Marital dissatisfaction 
increases the problem of mental health of married couples. Depression is one of the most 
prevalent mental health problems. It can be caused by several factors, including interpersonal 
relationships. In keeping all these views in mind the present study was conducted on 200 women 
(100 younger and 100 old) in Haryana state. In results, Depression was negatively correlated 
with marital adjustment. Marital duration affects the marital adjustment. Younger women (less 
than five years of marriage) are more adjusted in comparison to the older women (more than 5 
years of marriage). 

Keywords: Marriage, Adjustment, Depression 

Success in marriage is much more than finding the right person; it is a matter of being the right 


Simple as it seems the notion of marital adjustment is difficult to conceptualize and difficult to 
measure through empirical research. For both husbands and wives relationship and conflict 
resolution style impact the satisfaction couples experience over the course of their marriage for 
the first five years, with conflict resolution style becoming more influential in predicting 
satisfaction as years pass. 

The various factors that impact marital adjustment for men and women can be filtered into eight 
major domains: communication, sexual relationship, own leisure, division of household tasks, 
time together, external network and finances (Vangelisti & Huston, 1994). How couples 
negotiate these various issues impacts the level of marital adjustment for both. 
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Marital quality is a dynamic concept as the nature and quality of relationships can change over 
time (Larson and Holman, 2002). There are number of ways to conceptualize the notion of 
quality of relationship. Glenn (1998) identifies two major approaches to the measurement of 
relationship quality; looking at individual feelings of the people in a relationship and looking at 
the relationship itself. 

Factors Affecting Marital Adjustment 

Disillusionment in regard to marital satisfaction need not become an issue if wives are able to 
view their husband’s attributes in a way that accurately reflected their husband’s self view. When 
women are able to agree with their partner’s self perceived traits and abilities, both reported 
being satisfied. Other factors that influence marital satisfaction includes: level of intimacy, 
ability to self disclosure with their spouses, husband’s affectional expression and amount of time 
they spend with each other and communication styles. 

Gender -A number of differences have been found between men and women’s views of quality 
of their relationships. Locksley (1980) reports that women who expresses more dissatisfaction 
and frustration with the relationship, are more likely to characterize their relationship as being 
like two separate people than a couple. Heaton and Blake (1999) argue that as men and women 
have different roles and see different aspects of relationship (such as the division of labour, 
parenting and sexual intimacy) in different ways they evaluate them differently. 

Personality traits- Higher levels of neuroticism or negative affectivity were associated with 
lower level of initial satisfaction (Karney and Bradbury, 1997). Caughin et.al (2000) argues that 
trait anxiety affects marital satisfaction through communication processes such as increased 
negativity in interactions. Attachment insecurity is also associated with the experience of high 
levels of negative affect, which appears to be both directly and indirectly related to poorer 
marital satisfaction (Davila et.al, 1998). The personality trait of hostility is characterized by 
cynical and mistrustful attitudes and a propensity to experience anger and act aggressively. 
Newton and Glaser (1995) found that higher hostility was associated with greater decrements in 
husband’s and wives marital quality during the first few declining satisfaction in early marriage. 
Physical health - Burman& Margolin(1992) review findings that show a reciprocal relationship 
between marital satisfaction and health problems. A decline in health may be associated with a 
reduction in marital quality, which is influenced by a range of factors such as reduced income, 
change in division of labour, fewer joint activities or problematic behaviour ( Booth and 
Johnson, 1994). 

Unemployment - Unemployment is not strongly related to marital satisfaction but is associated 
with depression and stressful relations, which are predictive of poor marital quality (Kinnune and 
Pulkkinen, 1998). 

Previous relationship- Premarital, romantic and sexual relationships have been found to be 
negative predictors of marital satisfaction (Kelley and Conley, 1987). Premarital cohabitation 
with someone other than the present spouse is negatively correlated with marital satisfaction and 
stability (Sets, 1993). 
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Division of labour- Disagreement over household division of labour is a cause of marital 
dissatisfaction. Wilke et.al (1998) found that husbands with more conventional attitude may 
report lower level of satisfaction when their wives are employed. A partner undervaluing your 
contributions decreases marital satisfaction. 

Parental divorce- Parental divorce is associated with lower marital quality among married 
offspring ( Amato and Booth, 1997). Parental divorce is strongly related with marital problems 
and marital instability. Adult children of divorced parents are more likely to fear that their 
marriage will be in trouble. It is strongly correlated with poorer communication and problematic 
behavior (Bradbury et.al 2000). 

Marital Adjustment and Mental Health 

Marital happiness is very strongly linked to mental health. Kurdek(1988) reports that high levels 
of depressive symptoms at marriage are linked to low initial marital quality and that increases in 
depression are accompanied by decreases in marital quality. Dehle and Weiss(1998) found that 
lower initial marital quality predicted greater subsequent depression and also initially higher 
depression scores predicted greater declines in marital quality three months later. Anxiety 
disorder has been found to be associated with poorer marital quality (Me Leod, 1994). 

Depression is one of the most prevalent psychological disorders. Depression can be caused by 
several factors, including interpersonal relationships. Inter-personal relationships are the 
relationships between individuals and the reactions and emotions of each individual expressed 
directly and discreetly to each other. One of the most important social causes for depression is a 
stressful marriage. When a marriage is not working well it turns into a stressor, which often 
causes depression among females and leads males to alcohol abuse. Stressful marriage is the 
leading cause for depression among women (Whisman, 2001). Women genetically predisposed 
to stress are three times more likely to develop depression than women not genetically 
predisposed. 

If one partner suffers from chronic depression, it is very likely that the other partner will develop 
depression as well. Even when the depressed partner overcomes this depression, it is common to 
relapse if he or she has an unsatisfying marriage. Marital distress can also occur if the distressed 
partner’s behaviour triggers negative effects in the spouse. In the large proportion of couples 
experiencing marital distress , at least one partner is clinically depressed, adding even more 
stress to other partner( Me- Cullough,2003). In short the stress generation model of depression 
can help to explain the two way relation between marital discord and depression. Marital distress 
can lead to depression and depression can lead to marital discord. 

If marriage in general affect personal adjustment in a positive fashion, it is likely that well- 
adjusted marriages lead to well-adjusted lives. If psychological adjustment is a composite of the 
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adjustment in various aspects of life (i.e. family, work, health etc), high marital adjustment leads 
to high psychological adjustment. This relationship provides an important policy implication of 
marital adjustment. Well-adjusted marriages may reduce heath services costs, involving both 
physical and mental health. 

Mohd Shoaib Mir, Mohammad Amin Wani, Dr. R. Sankar (2016) 200 subjects equally divided 
into two groups on the basis of gender (male and female) further these two groups were also 
divided into two more groups on the basis of family type (single family and joint family). Marital 
Adjustment Questionnaire (MAQ) constructed and standardized by Dr. Pramod Kumar & Dr. 
Kanchana Rohatgi was used for data collection. Mean, standard deviation and t-test were 
applied for statistical analysis. Results reveal that there is no significant difference between the 
mean scores of marital adjustment among love marriage and arranged marriage subjects. 
Kanchan Sabre (2016) conduction of study a sample of 120 women (nuclear family=60 & joint 
family=60) was purposively selected. The measure used for data collection was Pramod, K.; 
Kanchana, R. Marital Adjustment Scale. The data was analyzed by computing Means, SD, & t- 
test. The results revealed that there was a significant difference in marital adjustment among 
women of nuclear and joint families. The women belonging to nuclear showed higher levels of 
marital adjustment as compared to women of joint families. 

Objective of the study 

1 . To see the correlation between marital adjustment and depression among women’s 

2. To see whether duration of marriage affects marital adjustment of women’s 

3. To see whether duration of marriage affects depression level of women’s 

Hypotheses 

1 . There will be negative correlation between marital adjustment and depression level 

2. The duration of marriage will affect marital adjustment 

3. The duration of marriage will affect depression level among women’s 

Sample 

A sample of 200 married women’s was taken from Hissar city on the basis of availability. The 
sample was divided into two groups according to marriage duration: younger couples(having 
marriage duration between 1 to5 years) and older couples (having marriage duration between 5 
to 10 years). 

Tools used 

1. Marital Adjustment Questionnaire - Marital Adjustment Questionnaire by Pramod 
Kumar and Kanchana Rohtatgi(1976) was used. This questionnaire consists of 25 Yes- 
No type items . The split half reliability of the test was found to be .70 while the test - 
retest reliability was found to be .84. The validity of the test was around .71. 
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2. Beck Depression Inventory -Beck Depression Inventory (BDI-II) given by Aaron D. 
Beck was used. This BDI-II was a self report measure and consists of 21 items. The 
reliability and validity of this test was very high i.e. .93. 

Procedure 

First of all the married women were contacted. Then they were made comfortable and a good 
rapport was established with them. After that they were given Marital Adjustment Questionnaire 
and Beck’s Depression Inventory to fill. Instructions written on the test were made clear to them. 
They were made convinced that their responses will be kept confidential so that they will give 
honest responses. When the subjects finished both the tests they were taken back. The subjects 
were thanked for their cooperation. After this the scoring was done with the help of manual. Raw 
scores were obtained and appropriate statistical tools were used to analyze the data. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The objective of present study was to see the relation between marital adjustment and depression 
and to see the role of marriage duration on marital adjustment and depression among women’s. 
For this a sample of 200 females was taken out of which 100 women’s were younger couples 
having marriage duration between lto 5 years and 100 women’s are older couples having 
marriage duration between 5 to 10 years. To fulfill the objective Marital Adjustment 
Questionnaire and Beck’s Depression Inventory were used. The raw scores were derived and put 
to statistical analysis. The tests were used as per the objectives formulated. The results are given 
below: 


Table 1 Mean , S.D and Correlation between Marital adjustment and Depression 


Variables 

N 

Mean 

S.D 

Correlation 

Marital adjustment 

200 

19.28 

3.85 

-.788** 

Depression 

200 

10.36 

8.48 


*correlation significant at .05 level 
♦♦correlation significant at .01 level 


As the first objective of the study was to see the relation between Marital adjustment and 
Depression Pearson r was used. From table 1 it is clear that correlation coefficient was -.788 that 
is highly significant at .0 1 level. The negative correlation indicates that better will be the Marital 
adjustment lesser will be Depression level or poorer will be the Marital adjustment higher will be 
the Depression level. From the results it is clear that the first hypothesis “There will be negative 
correlation between Marital adjustment and Depression” got accepted. Similar results have been 
reported in 11 correlational studies conducted under the period of 1977-1993. The results 
highlighted that50% of couples seeking marital therapy have significant depression. 
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The second objective of the study was to see the role of duration of married life on both of 
variables i.e. Marital adjustment and Depression. To fulfill that objective t test was applied. The 
results are shown below: 


Table 2.1 Mean, S.D and t-value on Marital adjustment among younger and older couples 


Marital adjustment 

N 

Mean 

S.D 

t-value 

Younger couples 

Marriage duration 1 to 
5 years 

100 

26.86 

2.75 

4.91** 

Older couples 

Marriage duration 5 to 
10 years 

100 

17.97 

4.15 


From the above table(2.1) it is clear that younger couples (i.e. females having shorter marriage 
duration of 1 to 5 years) were having better marital adjustment with mean of 26.86 as compared 
to older couples(i.e. females having longer marriage duration of 5 to 10 years) with mean of 
17.97. The t value of 4.91 indicated significant difference between both groups on the dimension 
of marital adjustment. It might be because in initial stages of married life both of the partners did 
not pay much attention to negative events. But with increase in time duration the negative events 
like verbal and physical aggression, criticism, blame etc got added up that in turn results in lower 
marital adjustment. So from the results it is clear that duration of marriage has negative effect on 
marital adjustment. 


Table 2.2 Mean, S.D and t-value on Depression level among younger and older couples 


Depression level 

N 

Mean 

S.D 

t-value 

Younger couples 

marriage duration 1 to 
5 years 

100 

7.05 

6.64 

4.62** 

Older couples 

marriage duration 5 to 
10 years 

100 

13.09 

8.89 


Similarly, on the dimension of depression younger couples were having lower score i.e. mean of 
7.05 as compared to older couples who were having the mean of 13. 09. (Table 2.2) The t test was 
applied to see the significance of difference between both the groups(younger couples and older 
couples). The t value of 4.62 indicated significant difference between both groups. It means that 
older couples were having more depression than the younger couples. It might be because of the 
fact that with time duration the negative events got added up that would result in increase in 
depression level among older couples. From the results discussed above it is clear that second 
hypothesis of the study got accepted. 
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ABSTRACT 


The authors have attempted to understand whether Government and Private school students of 
Mysore are differ on Critical Thinking and Study Habits. The study was conducted on the sample 
of 625 students of Mysore City in India using stratified random sampling technique. Results 
indicated that Government and Private school students differ on their critical thinking and study 
habits. Those students who were on Private schools had better critical thinking ability and study 
habits in favour of Government school students. It means, the critical thinking abilities and Study 
Habits of private school students are better than government school students. It is being 
discussed that private institutions enjoy certain advantages against government institutions. 


Keywords: Government School, Private School, Students, Critical Thinking, Study Habits 

Education is an activity of enabling learners to develop themselves into full fledged individuals. 
In this direction, educational planners and administrators work towards all round development of 
the intellectual abilities and personality of the individual learners. Ideally, enabling an individual 
to actualize their potentialities is the ultimate purpose of educational systems. Coughlin and 
Castilla (2014) conducted a study to assess the effect of private high school education on the 
college trajectory. In the economics literature, the effect of attending a private high school is still 
a debatable topic. Based on the some findings, they suggested that attending a Catholic high 
school (which comprises most of the private sector in the United States) substantially raises the 
probability of high school graduation and/or college attendance. Contrastingly, other studies 
indicated the effect of Catholic schooling on test scores is driven only by minority students. 
Inferences about the impact of private schools on educational attainment are difficult because of 
potential non-random selection. Families of students in private schools choose to pay when a free 
public alternative is available. These differences can confound the effect of attending a private 
high school with student (and/or family) attributes. Previous research on the effect of private 
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high school enrollment on educational attainment has used a variety of instruments to address 
non-random selection. 

Educational researchers, educationists and psychologists, have attempted to identify major 
factors that affect the quality of education. There are different factors which influence 
educational processes and products and of them critical thinking and study habits also find a 
prominent place. Perry (1988) investigated the effectiveness of private and public schools. 
Sample of the study was fifteen-year-old high school students, and they offered an interpretation 
of the differences between her/him private and public school’s experiences. Perry provided rich 
examples to support her main argument that, in her experience, public schools deny students 
their identity as intellectual beings, and repress the intellectual development of minority students 
in particular. Private schools, on the other hand, have better perfonnance but they are culturally 
isolating for minority students. 

In the process of providing education the state and the central governments are taking enough 
initiatives. Shepherd (1998) examined how the implementation of a curriculum intervention 
impact critical thinking skills of fourth and fifth grade students in a private school for gifted 
students in a Midwestern state. Two groups of fourth and fifth grade students participated in this 
study. The experimental group (N = 20) used the Probe Method while the control group (N = 15) 
did not use the Probe Method. The experimental group of fourth/fifth graders, after participating 
in the nine-week project, showed a significantly greater increase in critical thinking skills in 
comparison to the control group of similar subjects. Findings from this study provide the 
evidence that the Probe Method can be an effective method for improving critical thinking. 

Kansal, Baliga, Mallapur, and Katti (2015) assessed the school services in government and 
private schools of Belgaum. Results indicated private schools provided better services in 
comparison with government schools. 

Private schools get paid well. In terms of the functioning, private school system appears to 
function better and this is the view of the public. Elias and Kress (1994) discussed the 
relationship between critical thinking skills and academic achievement. Findings indicated in 
Private Schools Facilitate students’ critical thinking and the middle school years are the time of 
increasing critical thinking skills as well, students’ academic achievement. Finally, empirical 
evidence supporting use of critical thinking instruction is related to academic achievement. 

Coughlin and Castilla (2014) estimated the effect of private secondary schooling on the average 
college trajectory of a student in the United States, examining college enrollment and degree 
attainment across the private and public sectors. Results indicated that private schooling has a 
significant and positive effect on college enrollment and degree attainment. 
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Olatoye (2009) compared study habit and science achievement of students in public and private 
junior secondary schools in Ogun State, Nigeria. Twelve secondary schools were randomly 
selected from Egba and Ijebu divisions of the state. A sample of three hundred and sixty (360) 
students participated in the study. There was no significant difference in study habit of students 
in public and private schools. However, private school students performed significantly better 
than their public school counterparts in science achievement. 

Fostering critical thinking will enhance academic achievement and can be considered into two 
main approaches: (1) training courses based on special design and (2) teaching of the set of 
learning materials by embedding defined skills (Haghparast, Nasaruddin, & Abdullah, 2014). 

In the academic field, study habits are of particular theoretical and practical importance 
(Nagaraju, 2004). Crede and Kuncel (2008) based on meta-analysis study suggested that to 
establish effective studying, student needs to equip himself by knowledge of appropriate 
studying techniques and practices (study skills), with intentional and undergoing effort (study 
motivation), self-regulation, ability to concentrate, self-monitoring (study habits), and initiate 
sense of value in one’s own learning (study attitude). 

Soares, Guisande, Almeida, and Paramo (2009) clarified that if educational systems aim to 
increase academic success in higher education institutions, must focus on some kind of 
interventions directed towards learning strategies, study skills, and study habits. 

Light and Alexakos (1970) suggested counseling on improvement of students’ study habits will 
affect students’ grades in English. 

“College students with high levels of overall academic achievement tend to have more effective 
study habits than do low-achieving students with respect to study techniques, time management 
and attitudes towards learning” (Bailey & Ouwuegbuzie 2002). 

According to Ch (2006) study habits are detenninants of academic perfonnance. Good study 
habits may detennine in systematic and efficient way, it also, has positive effect on academic 
achievement. 

Rani (2013) conducted a study on 100 secondary school science students to find out the 
relationship between study habits and home environment of the science students studying in 
secondary school of Haryana. The results of the study revealed the significantly positive 
relationship of home environment components of rejection with study habits. The study also 
found that there was no significant difference of home environment between boys and girls 
studying in science stream of senior secondary school. 
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Rajakumar and Soundararajan (2012) have aimed to find out the study habit of higher secondary 
students in Tirunelveli District. The sample was 1060 higher secondary students. The mean value 
of Study habit scores 142.12 (63.16%) indicates that the higher secondary students are having 
good study habit. There is no significant difference between male and female, rural and urban 
higher secondary students with respect to their Study habit. There is significant difference 
between day scholar and hostel staying, government and aided higher secondary school students 
with respect to their study habit. 

Research Questions 

The researchers have raised the following research questions in the study. 

1 . Do Government and Private School Students differ in their Critical Thinking? 

2. Do Government and Private School Students differ in their Study Habits? 

In order to answer the above research questions, the following objectives have been developed. 

Objectives 

• To study whether the Government and Private School Students differ in their Critical 
Thinking. 

• To study whether the Government and Private School Students differ in their Study 
Habits. 

In order to achieve the above objectives, the following hypotheses were fonnulated and tested. 
Hypotheses 

HI) There is no significant difference between the students of Government and Private schools 
on their Critical Thinking. 

H2) There is no significant difference between the students of Government and Private schools 
on their Study Habits. 


METHOD 


The descriptive survey method was used in the study. The population of the study comprised 
Secondary and Senior Secondary school students of Mysore City, who are studying in English 
Medium, in Government and Private High Schools and Pre University Colleges during academic 
year of 2015-2116. The sample of the study has been drawn by using stratified random sampling 
method. The final sample of this study comprised 625 students studying in English Medium 
institutions, covering Government and Private High Schools and Pre University Colleges during 
the academic year 2015-16. Further, the students who have enrolled in classes 9 th , 10 th , 11 th and 
12 th were selected for this study who are approximately of 14 to 18 years of age. The sampling 
frame developed is as follows which is based on the target student population. 
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Mysore City (9 th , 10 th 11 th and 12 th Standards) 

625 Students 

Secondary 

375 


Senior Secondary 
250 

Government Schools 
50 

Private Schools 
325 


Government 

Schools 

100 

Private Schools 
150 

In the study, Mysore Critical Thinking Sea 

le (MCTS) constructed by C. G. Venkatesha Murthy 


(2014) and Study Habits and Attitudes scale developed by C.P. Mathur, (2002) were used to 
assess Students’ study habits. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


In order to test the first hypothesis chi square test was used to compare the performance of the 
students of Government and Private schools who are on different levels of critical thinking. In 
order to test the first hypothesis, Chi-Square Test was used to compare the compare Government 
and Private school students who are on different levels of critical thinking. 

HI) There is no significant difference between the students of Government and Private 
schools on their Critical Thinking Levels, 

In order to test the above hypothesis, the Government school students and Private school 
students with different levels of Critical Thinking Levels were identified and tabulated, which 
yielded the following 

Table 1, Government and Private school students on different levels of Critical Thinking 


Critical Thinking 

Levels 

Government School 

Students 

Private School 
Students 

Total 

Poor 

1 1 1 (74%) 

212 (44.63%) 

323 (51.68%) 

Average 

20 (13.33%) 

90 (18.94%) 

110 (17.60%) 

High 

19 (12.66%) 

173 (36.42%) 

192 (30.72%) 

Total 

150 (100%) 

475 (100%) 

625 (100%) 

An analysis of the Table i 

l indicates that out of the 625 students, around ‘ 

half of the total sample 


are poor on critical thinking (51.68%), 17.60% are average critical thinkers and around 30.72% 
are high critical thinkers. It also indicates a big portion of government school students (74%) are 
poor on critical thinking ability. Since, the total number of students of government and private 
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school students are different, in order to compare them, each of the three levels of learners were 
converted in to percentages. A comparison of government and private school students on their 
critical thinking levels indicates that a larger percentage of government school students are poor 
on critical thinking. It means apparently, government school students are poor in favor of private 
school students on their critical thinking. In order to verify it statistically, it was subjected to Chi 
square, which yielded the following. 


Table 2, Chi-Square Test results of comparison of Government and Private School Students 
on three levels of critical thinking 



Value 

df 

Asymp. Sig. (2-sided) 

Pearson Chi-Square 

42.007 

2 

.000 

N of Valid Cases 

625 




An analysis of the Table 2 indicates that the obtained f = 42.007, p= .000, which indicates that 
the obtained chi square is significant at 0.01 level. Therefore, the null hypothesis is rejected. It 
means that there is a significant difference between the students of Government and Private 
schools who are on different levels of Critical Thinking in favour of private school students. It 
means, the critical thinking abilities of private school students are better than government school 
students. 

The second hypothesis of the study is as follows. 

H2) There is no significant difference between the students of Government and Private 
schools on their Study Habits. 

In order to test the above hypothesis, the Government school students and Private school 
students with different Study Habits were identified and tabulated, which yielded the following. 


Table 3, Descriptive statistics of Study Habits Scores among Government and Private School 
Students 



N 

Mean 

SEM 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

Government Schools 

150(24%) 

35.8 

.550 

35.50 

30 

6.734 

Private Schools 

475 (76%) 

36.57 

.309 

37 

36 

6.742 

Total 

625 (100%) 

36.21 

.271 

37 

41 

6.760 


An analysis of Table 3 indicates that the mean score of government school students is 35.80, 
while the mean scores of private school students is 36.57. It means, private school students are 
relatively better than government school students on their study habits. The mode of private 
school students is 36, while that of government school students is 30, which is lesser than the 
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private schools. In terms of the standard deviation of both the private and government schools, 
they are more or less the same. 

In order to compare the significance of the difference between the mean scores of the 
government and private schools, the data were subjected to t test which yielded the following. 


Table 4, Significance of the difference between the mean scores on Study Habits of 
Government and private School Students 



N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

df 

t 

Sig. 

(2- 

tailed) 

Government School Students 

150 

35.08 

6.734 

.550 




Private School Students 

475 

36.57 

6.742 

.309 

623 

2.358 

.01 

Total 

625 

36.21 

6.765 

.271 





An analysis of the Table 4 shows that the t (623)= -2.358, p= .01, which indicates that the 
government and private school students differ statistically significantly at .01 level on their study 
habits scores. Therefore, the null hypothesis is rejected. Since the mean scores of private school 
students are greater than the government school students, it indicates that government school 
students and private school students differ significantly in favour of the private school students. 
It means the study habits of private school students are statistically significantly better than the 
government school students. The present finding adds to the previous finding on critical thinking 
levels by way of strengthening the issue that the private school students are not only significantly 
higher on critical thinking but they are also significantly higher on study habits also. So the 
better perfonnance of private school students is because of both these factors of better critical 
thinking and better study habits. 

There are certain studies conducted under different contexts which support the present finding 
that private schools have better perfonnance in favour government and public schools. They 
include the following. Coughlin and Castilla (2014) found the effect of private schooling has a 
significant and positive effect on college enrollment and degree attainment. Elias and Kress 
(1994) found Private Schools Facilitate students’ critical thinking and the middle school years 
are the time of increasing critical thinking skills as well, students’ academic achievement. 
Kansal, Baliga, Mallapur, and Katti (2015) assessed the school services in government and 
private schools of Belgaum and found that private schools provided better services in 
comparison with government schools. Perry (1988) provided rich examples to support her main 
argument that, Private schools have better perfonnance Surapur (2015) conducted a study to 
investigate impact of private school students on study habits. Results of this study indicated the 
Private school students with high Study habit have more influence on students’ perfonnance. 
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Conversely, Olatoye (2009) compared study habit and science achievement of students in public 
and private junior secondary schools in Ogun State, Nigeria. There was no significant difference 
in study habit of students in public and private schools. However, private school students 
performed significantly better than their public school counterparts in science achievement. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The results of this study demonstrate Government and Private school students differ on critical 
thinking and study habits. Private school students have higher Critical Thinking levels and Study 
Habits than the government school students. It implies that there is a need on the part of the 
government setting to work towards developing critical thinking abilities among its students so 
that they can perform better. The educational processes must adequately address the need for 
developing thinking abilities in general and critical thinking in particular among its learners. 
Perhaps this is the most neglected area which needs more attention. Private school students also, 
have better Study Habits as compared to government school students. 
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A Study on Risk Taking Behaviour among Adolescents and Their 
Attachment with Parents and Peers 


The present study examined the role of attachment level of adolescents with parents and peers 
and their indulgence in risk taking behaviour. Several studies have been reviewed on parental 
relationship with adolescents and adolescents risk taking behaviour. Researches over last few 
years have shown that indulgence of adolescents in risk taking behaviour and sexual activities is 
due to poor parenting practices and one of the prevailing factors is peer attachment. Since no 
studies related to attachment level of adolescents with parents and indulgence of adolescents in 
risk taking behaviour have been reviewed in Indian context. Thus to see the status of parent and 
peer attachment and risk taking behaviour among adolescents, this study was done on a sample 
of 100 undergraduate students that comprise of 50 males and 50 females. The results showed that 
females were more attached with their parents and peers in comparison to males. Risk taking 
behaviour and sexual activities were found to be higher among males than females. It was found 
that in females the desire of indulging in substance use and sexual activity was low as compared 
to males. First time indulgence in such behaviour was reported in presence of peers and due to 
peer pressure. Males reported that they faced ridicule because of not engaging in sexual activities 
and substance use. Thus positive peer pressure was found helpful in keeping females away from 
risk taking behaviour. 

Keywords: Adolescents, Risk taking behaviour, Peer Pressure, Sexual Debut among Adolescents. 

Adolescence is a time of many changes, some of which are subtle and some are apparent. 
Several changes take place simultaneously during the adolescence phase, some impacting there 
thinking, emotions and behaviour more than others. No aspect of adolescent development has 
received more attention from public and researcher than parent adolescent relationship. Much of 
the research indicated that despite altered pattern of interaction, relationship with parent remain 
important social and emotional resources well beyond the childhood years. Yet it is a challenge 
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to reconcile this conclusion with the widespread perception that parent - adolescent relationships 
decline in quality and influence over the course of the adolescent years. In general, it may be 
observed that the adolescence period has been and continues to be considered a different time of 
life for main these reasons: 

1) There is little opportunity to participate in an inherently meaningful activity, as the 
culture of the young is riddled with hypocrisy, groupism and short - term goals. 

2) The school setting in which they spend most of their waking hours tends to reinforce 
artificial rules of acceptance and over reliance and on confonnity. 

Adolescence is a time of transformation in many areas of an individual’s life. In the midst of 
these rapid physical, emotional, and social changes, youth begin to question adult standards and 
the need for parental guidance. For many youth, adolescence marks the onset of sexual activity 
and experimentation. Adolescent also starts indulging in substance use because of clusters of 
problems and risk taking behaviour. Predisposing factors include temperament, genetics, 
parenting and peer behaviour. It has been seen through various studies that due to these physical, 
psychological and behavioural changes in the adolescent state of conflict arise due to parental 
pressure and peer pressure. Because the adolescents start making new relations and they start 
spending more time with peers, due to which parents start restricting them which makes 
adolescents rebellious. 

According to Bowlby's model (1973), the child with secure attachment to principal care-givers 
carries an unconscious assurance that s/he has access to trustworthy, helpful others, and views 
him/herself as worthy of love and caring. Such a child is more likely to develop a balance of self- 
reliance and appropriate help-seeking capacities as s/he matures. As might be expected from the 
preceding theory, there is evidence of a strong link between the adolescent's intimate 
relationships and such outcomes as self-concept, psychological adjustment, and physical health. 
Burke and Weir (1978) in their study of 13- to 20-year-olds found that those adolescents 
expressing greater satisfaction with help received from peers, and particularly from parents, 
experienced greater psychological well-being. Rosenberg (1965) reported a stable relationship 
throughout adolescence between self-esteem and perception of wann relationships with parents. 

During adolescence, peer group plays a very important role in their lives and typically replace 
family as the center of social and leisure activities. These results into many risk taking activities 
such as smoking, aggressive behaviour or indulging into sexual activities due to peer pressure. 
How peer promotes way for risk taking behaviour such as sexual activity, smoking etc. 
Relationship with parent and peer is very important, it is supportive and sometimes parents start 
expecting too much due to which conflict arises between them. Cohen, Richardson, and 
LaBree’(1994) in a study found that reported levels of positive feedback, encouragement, and 
physical affection from parents predicted a lower risk of alcohol and cigarette use. 
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The researches over last few years shows that indulgence of adolescents in risk taking behaviour 
and sexual activities is due to poor parenting practices and one of the prevailing factor is peer 
attachment. Adolescents during this age want to make identity in peer group and thus gets 
involve in all these activities. 

Purpose: 

1 . To assess the attachment level of adolescents with parents and peer. 

2. To study the risk taking behaviour among adolescents. 


METHOD 


Sample: 

The sample of the present study comprised of 50 males and 50 females. They belong to age 
range of 18 to 21 years and were undergraduate students. 

Assumptions: 

1) There will be significant gender difference in attachment level with mother. 

2) There will be significant gender difference in attachment level with father. 

3) There will be significant gender difference among adolescents with respect to their 
attachment level with peers. 

4) There will be significant gender difference among adolescents’ risk taking behaviour. 
Tools and administration: 

In the present study two tools were used, the description and scoring of the tools is being given 
here- 

A) Inventory of Parent and Peer Attachment by Gay. C. Armsden and Mark T. Greenberg 
(1987. The IIPA consists of three 25 - item instruments that measure one’s attachment to parents 
and peers. Scoring- all three instruments are scored independently. 

B) An interview questionnaire for measuring risk taking behaviour in adolescent was 
constructed by the researcher. It comprised of two factors for measuring risk taking behaviour 
i.e. substance use and sexual debut. 

• The first part of interview consists of two aspects - a) questions for those who have tried 
substance, b) Questions for those who have never tried any substance. 

• The second part of interview also consisted of two aspects- a) for those who have 
engaged in sexual activity, b) For those who have not engaged in sexual activity. 


INTERPRETATION AND DISCUSSION OF THE RESULT 


The purpose of the study was to measure the role of parent and peer attachment in adolescents’ 
risk taking behaviour. Below are the tables showing attachment level among female and male 
adolescents, the t value is also given to see the level of significance between the attachment 
levels of both the groups. 
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1 (a) Attachment with mother- was measured using Inventory of Parent and Peer Attachment 
by Gay. C. Annsden and Mark T. Greenberg. Below is the table showing mean scores and t 
value of adolescents’ on attachment with mother subscale: 


Males 

Females 

T 

Level of significance 

90.9 

94.2 

0.02 

<.05 


Table 1.1 Showing the mean difference and t value of males and females on attachment with 
mother 


The mean score of Males and Females in attachment with mother is 90.9 and 94.2 respectively. 
The t value is 0.02. The obtained difference between the mean scores of Males and Females with 
respect to their attachment level with mother is ‘insignificant’ at 0.05 Level. It can be seen from 
the mean values that, females have a higher mean value, which means females were more 
attached with their mothers as compared to males. 


1 (b) Attachment with father- was measured using Inventory of Parent and Peer Attachment by 
Gay. C. Annsden and Mark T. Greenberg. Below is the table showing mean scores and t value of 
adolescents’ on attachment with father subscale: 


Males 

Females 

T 

Level of significance 

79.3 

99.1 

2.4* 

>.05 


Table 1.2: showing the mean difference and t value of males and females on attachment with 
father. 


The mean score of Males and Females on attachment with father was 79.3 and 99.1 respectively. 
The t value is 2.4, which shows that the obtained difference between mean score of males and 
females with respect to their attachment level with father ‘is significant’ at 0.05 Level. This 
finding is supported by Kenny and Donaldson (1991)who in a study found that women were 
more attached to their parents and felt that parents had a more significant role in emotional 
support in their lives. 


1 (c) Attachment with peers- was measured using Inventory of Parent and Peer Attachment by 
Gay. C. Annsden and Mark T. Greenberg. Below is the table showing mean scores and t value of 
adolescents’ on attachment with peer subscale: 


M 

F 

t 

Level of significance 

87.1 

95.6 

0.77 

<.05 


Table 1.3: showing the mean difference and t value of males and females on attachment with 
peers. 


The means score of males and females were found to be 87.1 and 95.6 respectively. The t value 
obtained was 0.77. The obtained difference between the means of male and females with respect 
to their attachment level with peer is “insignificant” at 0.05 Level. This is in contradiction with 
earlier findings of studies by Cotterell (1992) and O’Koon (1997) who have reported that 
females have stronger attachment to peers than males. 
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2) Risk taking behaviour in Adolescents: It is analyzed under two headings, one is risk 
behaviour measure which measures indulgence in substance use such as tobacco, alcohol , other 
substances for e.g. bhang etc. and other is about indulgence in sexual activities. To measure the 
substance use following aspects were taken into consideration. Below are the tables showing the 
questions and responses of the respondents about substance use: 

2 (a) Substance Use Present: respondents were asked- Have you ever tried alcohol or any other 
kind of substance? 


Tried alcohol or other 
substance 

% in FEMALES 

% in MALES 


10% 

90% 


Table 2.1showing the percentage of substance use among males and females. 


It is clear from the above table that only 10% of the females have tried alcohol and other 
substance while 90% of the males have tried alcohol and other substances. The prevalence of 
substance use was higher among males than females, which means males are more indulged in 
risk taking behaviour than females. 


2 (a) (i) Substance Taken: respondents were asked about which substances they have tried. 



Females 

Males 

Tobacco 

10% 

90% 

Alcohol 

10% 

80% 

Other substance/ Drugs 

0% 

80% 


Table 2.2 showing percentage of kind of substance males and females have tried. 


It can be seen from the above table that 10% of the Females have tried cigarette and alcohol and 
90 % of Males have tried cigarette and 80% have taken alcohol and other substance. It may be 
due to low attachment with parents and peers among males. As, Biglan et al. (2004) in a study 
showed that when parental monitoring was reported to be inadequate, adolescents were more 
likely to report associating with deviant peers and more likely to smoke. 


2(a) (ii) Age When Tried: subjects were asked about their age they have taken substance first. 


AGE 

Females 

Males 

12- 14 

0 

10% 

15-17 

0 

40% 

18-20 

10% 

40% 


Table 2.3 showing age of males and females when they tried the substance for the first time 


Table 2.3 shows that 10 % of Females were between age 18-20 at the time of their first substance 
use while 10 % of Males have tried between age 12-14, 40% between age 15-17 and 40% 
between ages 18-20. The substance use was started among boys at a very early age than girls. 
Gardner and Steinberg (2005) in a study found that risk taking and risky decision making 
decreased with age; participants took more risks, focused more on the benefits than the costs of 
risky behaviour, and made riskier decisions when in peer groups than alone; and peer effects on 
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risk taking and risky decision making were stronger among adolescents and youths than adults. 
These findings support the idea that adolescents are more inclined toward risky behaviour and 
risky decision making than are adults and that peer influence plays an important role in 
explaining risky behaviour during adolescence. 


2(a) (iii) Tried with whom: subjects were asked with whom they have taken substance for the 
first time. 



Females 

Males 

Alone 

0% 

40% 

Friends 

100% 

40% 

Siblings/relatives 

0% 

10% 


Table 2.4: showing responses on- with who did adolescents tried the substance for the first 
time 


The above table show that 100% of Females has taken with friends and 40 % of Males has taken 
alone and with friends and 10% with siblings and relatives. Brown, (2004) Steinberg & 
Silverberg (1986)in a study found that although adolescent risk taking often occurs in groups, it 
is not known whether the greater prevalence of group risk taking observed among adolescents 
stems from the fact that adolescents spend more time in peer groups or from the heightened 
levels of susceptibility to peer influence that have been shown to characterize adolescence. 


2(a) (iv) Praise from friends: subjects were asked did their peers appreciate them for trying 
substance and alcohol. 



Yes 

No 

F 

0% 

0% 

M 

40% 

60% 


Table 2.5 showing percentage of adolescents who were appreciated for substance use by peers 
It was found that 0% of Females was appreciated for trying substance and alcohol while 60% of 
Males were appreciated for taking substance and alcohol and 40% of Males were not. Females 
reported to have tried substance for the first time with peers, and then also they were not 
appreciated by their peers for trying it. 


2(a) (v) Any Guilt: subjects were asked to tell in yes or no about their feeling of guilt due to 
indulgence in substance use. 



Females 

Males 

Percentage 

100% 

30% 


Table 2.6 Showing percentage of reported feeling of guilt among males and females. 

The above table shows that 100% of Females reported that they felt guilty because of taking 
alcohol and cigarette while only 30% of Males reported feeling of guilt for substance use. 
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2(a) (vi) Was it due to peer pressure: subjects were asked that was indulgence in substance use 
was due to peer pressure? 



Yes 

No 

Females 

100% 

- 

Males 

10% 

90% 


Table 2. 7 showing percentage of substance use due to peer pressure. 

It was found that among females 100% of substance use was due to peer pressure while only 10 
% of the males reported substance use due to peer pressure. Other reasons among males for 
substance use were found to be experimentation, trial, etc. 

2(b) Substance use not present: next section of the questionnaire was for those who never 
indulged in any kind of substance use. Following questions were asked to such adolescents: 

2(b) (i) Do Peers Make Fun: subjects were asked that do their friends make fun of them because 
they have not yet tried cigarette or alcohol: 



Yes 

No 

Females 

- 

- 

Males 

80% 

20% 


Table 2.8 showing percentage of adolescents who faced taunts because of no indulgence in 
substance use. 


The above table shows that 0% of Females faced taunts due to no indulgence in substance abuse 
while in Males 80% of them faced taunts due to this. Thus it can be inferred from the above 
finding that one of the factor of male substance use is to maintain their image in front of peers 
and to escape from being made fun of for not trying such things. 


3(A) Sexual Debut: 

3(A) (I) Sexual experience: subjects were asked that did they ever have sexual intercourse 
(means entering of penis into female vagina). 



Females 

Males 

Percentage 

10% 

30% 


Table 3.1 showing percentage of males and females who had sexual intercourse 


The above table shows that only 10 % of Females had reported sexual experience while 30% of 
Males reported to have been indulged in sexual activity. Tope (2012) in a study reported that 
boys tend to be more sexually active than girls, while involvement in sexual activity increased 
with age. 


3(A) (II) At what age: Respondents were asked about their age when they had sexual 
intercourse for the first time. 



females 

males 

Age 

19 years 

17.5 years 


Table 3.2 showing age of sexual intercourse for the first time 
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The above table shows that Females indulged at age of 19 years while males at an age of 
17. 5. The onset of sexual behaviour among males was found to be earlier than females. This 
finding was in contradiction to the findings of Tope (2012) who in a study found that there 
was no difference in terms of age and sex. The study established that peers exert great influence 
on the adolescent through various means. These include exposure to pornographic films, 
pornographic magazines, romantic novels, and discussion of sexual issues. 


3(A) (3) Guilt: Respondents were asked whether they were guilty of indulging in sexual activity 
or not? 



Females 

Males 

Yes 

100% 

20% 

No 

- 

10% 


Table 3.3 showing reported feeling of guilt among adolescents 

100% of Females reported to have feeling of guilt while only 20% of the males reported that they 
felt guilty for engaging in sexual activity. In contrast to this 10% of the males said that they were 
not guilty for having indulged in sexual activity. 

3(b) Sexual debuts not present: 


3(B) (I) those who have not en: 

gaged in sexual activity if get a chance will they engage? 


Females 

Males 

Percentage (out of seventy) 

0% (yes) 

40% (yes) 


90% (no) 

30% (no) 


Table 3. 3 showing responses of adolescents on whether they will engage in sexual activity if 
they get a chance to or not 


The responses shows that 90% of Females does not want to indulge in sexual activity before 
marriage while 40% of Males said if they get a chance, they will indulge while 30% of males 
reported that they will not indulge in sexual activity before marriage. Musick (1993), in a study 
found that teenagers also want to experience adult like life by having sexual activity. Many 
adolescents view sexual activity as way to develop adult identity. They look for validation from 
opposite sex. Sexual behaviour also gives way to challenge and confront parents who have 
opposite stand towards independence. 


3(B) (II) Respondents were asked- do your friends make fun of you because you are still 
virgin? 



Yes 

No 

Females 

- 

90% 

Males 

40% 

30% 


Table 3.3 showing responses on being ridiculed because of being a virgin 

The above table shows that 90% of the girls and 30% of the boys did not face any ridicule 

because they were still virgin whereas among boys 40% of them faced taunts and ridicules 
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because they were still virgin. Maxwell (2006) in a study on a group of 55 young people in one 
area of England and found that at the timing of first sex they were influenced by pressure from 
peer, but also from individual partners and from the young person themselves. Thus, young men 
described being pressured by friends, mainly through the use of ridicule, if they were still virgin. 


MAIN FINDINGS 


1) The attachment level of females with their parents was higher in comparison to males. 
This finding supports the study done by Kenny and Donaldson (1991) who found that women 
were more attached to their parents and felt that parents had a more significant role in emotional 
support in their lives. May be this is the reason that females were found to be less engaged in risk 
taking behaviour than males. 

2) The indulgence in substance use was found to be higher in males in comparison to 
females. It was found that in females the desire of indulging in substance use and sexual activity 
was low as compared to males. First time indulgence in such behaviour was reported in presence 
of peers and due to peer pressure. Males reported that they faced ridicule because of not 
engaging in sexual activities and substance use. 
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ABSTRACT 


The present investigation was to find the attitude of secondary school teachers towards cultural 
activities. Survey method of investigation was employed. The findings of the study showed that 
there is no significant difference between male and female secondary school teachers in relation 
to their attitude towards cultural activities. Significant difference was obtained between rural and 
urban secondary school teachers in relation to their attitude towards cultural activities. 
Significant difference was also found between govt, and non-govt, secondary school teachers in 
relation to their attitude towards cultural activities. 


Keywords: Attitude, Secondary School teachers and Cultural Activities. 

The first school of a child is his family and society. Every society has its certain norms, 
traditions, customs, rearing practices and social environment. These customs and traditions are 
acquired from their previous generations and so on. These customs and traditions form the 
culture of a society. The learning of these cultural activities influence the life of a child to a great 
extend along with the other kinds of learning. Thus to have a look inside the learning of the 
child, it becomes important to understand the culture in which the child is being reared. To 
enhance the culture of a society, there arises a need to inculcate the cultural trends in the child as 
an additional responsibility of the teachers in the schools. These responsibilities come under the 
term cultural activities. Cultural activities are those educational activities which are generally 
pursued outside the classroom but are considered to be an inseparable, essential and integral part 
of the school curriculum. 


METHODOLOGY 


The present study is a survey type in nature. Here the data has been collected personally from the 
teachers. The method applied is of descriptive type. Purposive sampling method was used to 
select the schools. 
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Sample 

A sample of 200 secondary school teachers was selected from 10 government and non- 
government schools of Panchkula district of Haryana state. 

Objectives 

1. To study the attitude towards cultural activities of male and female secondary school 
teachers. 

2. To study the attitude towards cultural activities of govt, and non- govt, secondary school 
teachers. 

3. To study the attitude towards cultural activities of rural and urban secondary school 
teachers. 

Hypotheses 

1 . There exists a significant difference between male and female secondary school teachers 
in relation to their attitude towards cultural activities. 

2. There exists a significant difference between govt, and non-govt, secondary school 
teachers in relation to their attitude towards cultural activities. 

3. There exists a significant difference between rural and urban secondary school teachers in 
relation to their attitude towards cultural activities. 

Tool Used 

Attitude scale developed by the investigator was used for the collection of the data. The scale 

consisted of 30 statements, which were selected from relevant literature and consultation of 

experts. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


Table 1: showing difference between male and female secondary school teachers in relation to 
their attitude towards cultural activities 


Sr. No. 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

SEM 

t- value 

1 

100 (males) 

60.48 

18.23 

1.823 

1.0333 

2 

100 (females) 

57.99 

15.76 

1.576 


It is observed from the table that the t- value is 1.0333 which is not significant. Thus it shows 
that males and females do not show significant difference in relation to their attitude towards 
cultural activities. Therefore, hypothesis no. 1 i.e. There exists a significant difference between 
male and female secondary school teachers in relation to their attitude towards cultural activities, 

is rejected. 
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Table 2: showing difference between govt, and non-govt, secondary school teachers in relation 
to their attitude towards cultural activities. 


Sr. No. 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

SEM 

t- value 

1 

100 (govt.) 

62.07 

16.46 

1.646 

2.807 

2 

100 (non-govt.) 

55.99 

14.08 

1.408 


It is observed from the table that the t- value is 2.807 which is significant. Thus it shows that 
govt, and non- govt, secondary school teacher show significant difference in relation to their 
attitude towards cultural activities. Therefore, hypothesis no. 2 i.e. There exists a significant 
difference between govt, and non-govt, secondary school teachers in relation to their attitude 
towards cultural activities is accepted. 


Table 3: showing difference between rural and urban secondary school teachers in relation to 
their attitude towards cultural activities 


Sr. No. 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

SEM 

t- value 

1 

100 (rural 

64.82 

19.67 

1.967 

4.153 

2 

100 (urban) 

53.93 

17.34 

1.734 


It is observed from the table that the t- value is 4.153 which is significant. Thus it shows that 
rural and urban teachers show significant difference in relation to their attitude towards cultural 
activities. Therefore, hypothesis no. 3 i.e There exists a significant difference between rural and 
urban secondary school teachers in relation to their attitude towards cultural activities is 

accepted. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the present study the following conclusions have been drawn: 

1. There exists a no significant difference between male and female secondary school 
teachers in relation to their attitude towards cultural activities. 

2. There exists a significant difference between govt, and non-govt, secondary school 
teachers in relation to their attitude towards cultural activities. 

3. There exists a significant difference between rural and urban secondary school teachers in 
relation to their attitude towards cultural activities. 


SUGGESTIONS 


• Cultural activities should be made an integral part of school curriculum. 

• Teachers should be trained in organizing cultural activities during their pre service and in 
service trainings. 

• Interest should be inculcated in the minds of the students to serve their nation. 

• Schools administrators and organizers should encourage the students to participate in 
cultural activities and should provide sufficient materials in schools for different types of 
cultural activities. 

• The responsibility of planning and organizing the cultural activities should be assigned to 
those teachers who have taste in the same. 
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• There should be provision for cultural activities at primary school level so that the 
students may develop interest in cultural activities from very beginning. 
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Emotional intelligence has been defined as the ability to adaptively recognize, understand, 
manage, harness emotions both in self and others (Mayer & Salovey 1995; Schutte et al., 1998) 
and to use emotion to facilitate cognitive processing (Mayer et al., 1999). Emotional intelligence 
has been conceptualized in the literature both as a relatively enduring trait and as ability (Mayer 
et al., 2002; Petrides & Furnham, 2006; Schutte et al., 1998). Mayer et al. (2002) & Afolabi 
(2004) argue that emotional intelligence is not a single trait or ability rather; it is a composite of 
distinct emotion reasoning abilities. Perceiving emotions consist of recognizing and interpreting 
the meaning of various emotional states, as well as their relations to other sensory experiences. 
Understanding emotions involve understanding of how basic emotions are blended to form 
complex emotions. Regulating emotions encompasses the control of emotions in oneself and in 
others. An individual’s emotional intelligence is an indicator of how an individual perceives, 
understands and regulates emotions. 

The construct of emotional intelligence incorporates in itself a number of abilities, including the 
ability to be aware of one’s own and of other people’s emotions, to be able to manage those 
emotions, and to understand the complex relationships that can occur between emotions and 
likely emotional transitions (Caner & Salovey, 1997). On the whole, the ability called ‘emotional 
intelligence’ is not fixed for life and can be improved with suitable training (Goleman, 1995; 
Caner & Salovey, 1997; Salovey & Caner, 1990). This can mean that the ability called emotional 
intelligence is not an innate but acquired ability on the part of an individual who earned it 
through rigorous experiences and practices with a number of interpersonal situations. If this is 
the situation, the socio-cultural and demographic milieu in which the person lives will have a 
decisive role in his emotional intelligence. This study is a part of the research activity taken up 
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by the first author under the supervision and guidance of the second author, where an attempt 

was made to find out the differential effect of certain socio-demographic factors on the emotional 

intelligence of secondary school students from Ernakulam district. 

Objectives of the Study 

The specific objectives of the study are: 

1. To study the emotional intelligence of secondary school students (total sample and sub- 
samples based gender, locale, family type, age, socio economic status, ordinal position 
etc.), 

2. To compare the selected sub-samples of secondary school students with respect to their 
emotional intelligence. 

Hypothesis of the Study 

The following hypotheses were formulated for the purpose of the study: 

1 . Secondary school students of Ernakulam district do not have high emotional intelligence. 

2. Gender is not a significant factor in differentiating the secondary school students with 
regard to their emotional intelligence. 

3. Residential locale is not a significant factor in differentiating the secondary school 
students with regard to their emotional intelligence. 

4. Type of family is not a significant factor in differentiating the secondary school students 
with regard to their emotional intelligence. 

5. Birth order is not a significant factor in differentiating the secondary school students with 
regard to their emotional intelligence. 

6. The school type is not a significant factor in differentiating the secondary school students 
with regard to their emotional intelligence. 

7. The socio-economic status of the family is not a significant factor in differentiating the 
secondary school students with regard to their emotional intelligence. 


METHODOLOGY 


The normative survey method was adopted for the study. It made use of a sample of 368 
secondary school students (13-16 age range), selected by simple random method from 
Ernakulam district, Kerala. The Kerala Emotional Intelligence Scale (KEIS) developed by 
Arjunan & Dixon (2014) was used to collect data. Statistical analyses were carried out with the 
help of SPSS 16.0. 


RESULT & DISCUSSION 


The data were analyzed so as to find valid answers to the objectives specified in the study. The 
descriptive statistical indices such as mean (M), median, standard deviation (SD), skewness, 
standard error of mean, and the population values of mean of the KEIS scores for the total 
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sample and sub-samples based on gender and locale were calculated to get a general picture of 
the emotional intelligence of the secondary school students. On the basis of the norms of the 
Emotional intelligence Scale, the total sample was further classified into High, Average, and 
Low Emotional intelligence groups. The details of the analysis carried out in this regard are 
presented in Table 1 and 2. 


Table 1: Statistical indices relating to the Emotional intelligence Scores of Secondary School 
Students (Total Sample and Sub-samples) 


Statistical 

Total Sample 

Gender Groups 

Family Type 

Indices 

Boys 

Girls 

Joint 

Nuclear 

N 

368 

176 

192 

176 

192 

Mean 

117.25 

115.76 

119.77 

119.70 

115.00 

Median 

118.13 

118.13 

120.50 

123.00 

116.73 

SD 

14.69 

15.24 

14.19 

15.34 

13.74 

Skewness 

-0.322 

-0.389 

-0.224 

-0.361 

-0.423 

Kurtosis 

-0.581 

-0.571 

-0.754 

-0.828 

-0.305 

SEm 

0.766 

1.149 

1.02 

1.157 

0.991 

Mpop .05 

115.75 

113.51 

117.77 

117.43 

113.06 

118.75 

118.01 

121.77 

121.97 

116.94 

Mpop .01 

115.27 

112.80 

117.14 

116.71 

112.44 

119.23 

118.72 

122.40 

122.69 

117.56 


Table 2: Classification of the Total Sample into High-, Average-, and Low Emotional 
Intelligence Groups 


SI. No. 

Emotional Intelligence Groups 

Subjects 

No. 

% 

1 

High Emotional Intelligence Group 
(132 and above) 

71 

19.29 

2 

Average Emotional Intelligence Group 
(Between 104 and 131) 

223 

60.60 

3 

Low Emotional Intelligence Group 
(103 and below) 

74 

20.11 

Total 

368 

100.00 
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The data and results presented in Table 1 clearly indicate that the sample under study is a 
heterogeneous one with regard to their emotional intelligence. The highest score obtained on the 
Emotional intelligence Scale for the total sample is 144 and the lowest is 40 out of a possible 
maximum of 170, producing a range of 64 for the total sample. The value of skewness (-0.322) 
for the total sample shows that the distribution is slightly negatively skewed, indicating that the 
scores are marginally shifted to the high end of the distribution. The values of skewness for the 
different sub-samples also show similar pattern of frequency distribution. Table 2 makes it clear 
that only a small proportion (19.29%) of the secondary school students under study demonstrates 
a high level of emotional intelligence and as such they fall in the ‘high’ El group. Majority of the 
subjects fall either in the ‘average’ (60.60%) or in the Tow’ (20.1 1%) groups. The magnitude of 
average- and low emotional intelligence groups, together which comes about 80% of the 
population, indicates that the secondary school students of Ernakulam District, with the 
exception of a small percentage do not have high emotional intelligence. The hypothesis 
formulated in this context viz., Hypothesis- 1, ‘secondary school students of Ernakulam district 
do not have high emotional intelligence ’ is hence accepted. 

Comparison of the Emotional Intelligence of Gender based Sub-samples 
Comparison of the KEIS scores of the boys and girls was done to find out whether there is a 
significant difference between the groups with respect to their emotional intelligence. The 
comparison was done by applying the two-tailed test of significance for difference between 
means. The details of the comparison done with regard to the various groups are presented in 
Table 3. 


Table 3: Comparison of the Emotional Intelligence of Gender based Sub-samples 


Criteria 

Sub-samples 

Statistical indices 

t-value 

Level of 
Significance 

N 

M 

SD 

Gender 

Boys 

176 

115.76 

15.237 

2.61 

Significant at 
0.01 Level 

Girls 

192 

119.77 

14.194 


The data and result presented in Table 3 show that boys and girls differ significantly in their 
emotional intelligence (t = 2.61; p<0.01). A closer observation of the data makes it clear that, the 
girls of Ernakulam district have better emotional intelligence than their male counterparts. The 
hypothesis formulated in this context viz., Hypothesis-2, gender is not a significant factor in 
differentiating the secondary school students with regard to their emotional intelligence’ is hence 
rejected. 
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Comparison of the Emotional Intelligence of Sub-samples based on Residential Locale 
Ernakulam district of Kerala is highly heterogeneous with regard to the geographical 
surroundings and socio-cultural characteristics of the residential settlements. There exist metro 
city, urban towns, rural villages, and tribal colonies in Ernakulam district. Hence, a simple rural- 
urban division seems to have no much significance in understanding the differences in 
behavioural characteristics of people. The present study covered students from all these 
geographic areas and a comparison of their emotional intelligence was done by applying one- 
way ANOVA, the result of which is given in Table 4. 


Table 4: One-way ANOVA: Residential Locale and Emotional Intelligence 


ANOVA 

El 

Sum of Squares 

df 

Mean Square 

F 

Sig. 

Between Groups 

3936.634 

3 

1312.211 

6.146 

.000 

Within Groups 

77721.659 

364 

213.521 

Total 

81658.293 

367 



As clear from Table 4, the F-value obtained is significant at 0.01 level and above. It indicates 
that there exist significant differences among the groups compared with regard to their emotional 
intelligence. To put it differently, the emotional intelligence of secondary school students differ 
significantly according to their residential locale. Intergroup comparisons of the obtained 
differences were further carried out to find out whether the obtained significant differences exist 
between all the pairs of groups considered. The result of the post hoc (LSD) multiple 
comparisons made in the context is given in Table 5. 


Table 5: Post Hoc Tests for Comparisons of the Emotional Intelligence of different Group 
Pairs: Groups based on Residential Locale of the Students 


Multiple Comparisons 

Emotional Intelligence 
LSD 

Mean 

Difference 

(I-J) 

Std. Error 

Sig. 

95% Confidence Interval 

(I) Locale 

(J) Locale 

Lower Bound 

Upper Bound 

Metro 

Rural 

-8.530* 

2.102 

.000 

-12.66 

-4.40 

Tribal 

-2.337 

2.543 

.359 

-7.34 

2.66 

Urban 

-5.695* 

2.083 

.007 

-9.79 

-1.60 

Rural 

Metro 

8.530* 

2.102 

.000 

4.40 

12.66 

Tribal 

6.192* 

2.421 

.011 

1.43 

10.95 

Urban 

2.834 

1.932 

.143 

-.96 

6.63 

Tribal 

Metro 

2.337 

2.543 

.359 

-2.66 

7.34 

Rural 

-6.192* 

2.421 

.011 

-10.95 

-1.43 
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Multiple Comparisons 

Emotional Intelligence 
LSD 

Mean 

Difference 

(I-J) 

Std. Error 

Sig. 

95% Confidence Interval 

(I) Locale 

(J) Locale 

Lower Bound 

Upper Bound 

Urban 

-3.358 

2.404 

.163 

-8.09 

1.37 

Urban 

Metro 

5.695* 

2.083 

.007 

1.60 

9.79 

Rural 

-2.834 

1.932 

.143 

-6.63 

.96 

Tribal 

3.358 

2.404 

.163 

-1.37 

8.09 

* The mean difference is significant at the 0.05 level. 


The results of the post hoc test for multiple comparisons between means of emotional 
intelligence scores in different locale groups show that the observed significant difference is 
limited to certain pairs of locale based groups compared. A closer observation of the mean 
differences (vide Table 5) shows that the significant difference exists between three pairs 
compared viz., metro vs rural; metro vs urban; rural vs tribal. No significant difference was found 
to exist between the metro and tribal students as well as between the rural and urban students 
with regard to their emotional intelligence. A scrutiny of the mean difference obtained (vide 
Table 5) makes it clear that the students from rural area excel all other locale groups in their 
emotional intelligence, the metro group positioned at the lower end of the hierarchy. The data 
and result presented in Table 5 reveals that the residential locale of the secondary school students 
partially enables one to discriminate them on the basis of their emotional intelligence. The 
hypothesis fonnulated in this context, viz., ‘residential locale is not a significant factor in 
differentiating the secondary school students with regard to their emotional intelligence’ is hence 
partially accepted. 

Comparison of the Emotional Intelligence on the basis of Family Type 

The emotional intelligence of the secondary school students from Joint Family and Nuclear 
Family was compared to find out whether there is a significant difference between the groups. 
The details of the comparison done with regard to the various groups are presented in Table 6. 


Table 6: Comparison of the Emotional Intelligence of Sub-samples based on Family Type 


Criteria 

Sub-samples 

Statistical indices 

t-value 

Level of 

N 

M 

SD 

Significance 

Type of 

Joint Family 

176 

118.90 

15.542 

3.28 

Significant at 

Family 

Nuclear 

Family 

192 

113.86 

13.928 

0.01 Level 
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The result of the two-tailed test of significance for difference between means, presented in Table 
6, show that students from the joint family and nuclear family differ significantly in their 
emotional intelligence (t = 3.28; p<0.01). Scrutiny of the data makes it clear that, the students 
from joint families excel their counterparts form nuclear families in their emotional intelligence. 
The hypothesis formulated in this context viz., Hypothesis-4, ‘type of family is not a significant 
factor in differentiating the secondary school students with regard to their emotional 
intelligence ’ is hence rejected. 

Comparison of the Emotional Intelligence on the basis of Ordinal Position 
The secondary school students in different birth orders were compared so as to find out whether 
the ordinal position is a significant factor in discriminating them on the basis of their emotional 
intelligence. The data and result of the one-way ANOVA carried out in this context is given in 
Table 7. 

Table 7: One-way ANOVA: Birth Order and Emotional Intelligence 


ANOVA 

El 

Sum of Squares 

df 

Mean Square 

F 

Sig. 

Between Groups 

3039.260 

3 

1013.087 

4.691 

.003 

Within Groups 

78619.033 

364 

215.986 

Total 

81658.293 

367 



The F-value estimated is significant (F = 4.691; p<0.01) showing the existence of a true 
difference among the groups based on the ordinal position with regard to their emotional 
intelligence. Intergroup comparisons of the obtained differences were further carried out to find 
out whether the obtained significant differences exist between all the pairs of groups considered. 
The result of the post hoc multiple comparisons made in the context is given in Table 8. 
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Table 8: Post Hoc Tests for Comparisons of the Emotional Intelligence of different Group 
Pairs: Groups based on Ordinal Position of the Students 


Multiple Comparisons 

Emotional Intelligence 
LSD 

Mean 

Difference 

(I-J) 

Std. Error 

Sig. 

95% Confidence Interval 

(I) Birth 
Order 

(J) Birth 
Order 

Lower Bound 

Upper Bound 

1 

2 

-5.330* 

1.843 

.004 

-8.95 

-1.71 

3 

.844 

2.215 

.703 

-3.51 

5.20 

4 

1.198 

2.849 

.674 

-4.40 

6.80 

2 

1 

5.330* 

1.843 

.004 

1.71 

8.95 

3 

6.174* 

2.100 

.003 

2.05 

10.30 

4 

6.528* 

2.761 

.019 

1.10 

11.96 

3 

1 

-.844 

2.215 

.703 

-5.20 

3.51 

2 

-6.174* 

2.100 

.003 

-10.30 

-2.05 

4 

.353 

3.022 

.907 

-5.59 

6.30 

4 

1 

-1.198 

2.849 

.674 

-6.80 

4.40 

2 

-6.528* 

2.761 

.019 

-11.96 

-1.10 

3 

-.353 

3.022 

.907 

-6.30 

5.59 

* The mean difference is significant at the 0.05 level. 


The results of the post hoc test for multiple comparisons between means of emotional 
intelligence in different birth order groups show that significant differences exist only between 
certain pairs. True difference was found to exist between first and second bom children in which 
the second bom was found to have better emotional intelligence. Pairwise comparison of the 
second bom with the third and fourth bom also produced significant differences, wherein the 
third and fourth bom trail behind the second bom in their emotional intelligence. Significant 
differences were not found to exist between the first bom and third born as well as between the 
first bom and the fourth bom children. It is thus evident from the foregoing discussion that the 
second bom children outshine others in their emotional intelligence. 

Comparison of the Emotional Intelligence on the basis of School Type 

In order to find out the influence of the type of school system (Mono-gender vs Co-education) on 
emotional intelligence of secondary school students, the groups were compared by applying the 
two tailed test of significant differences between the means. The data and result of the analysis 
done in this context is given in Table 9. 
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Table 9: Comparison of the Emotional Intelligence of Sub-samples based on Type of School 


Criteria 

Sub-samples 

Statistical indices 

t-value 

Level of 
Significance 

N 

M 

SD 

Type of 
School 

System 

Mono-gender 

Schools 

188 

115.97 

14.440 

0.39 

Not 

Significant 

Co-education 

Schools 

180 

116.58 

15.433 


The t-value obtained (t = 1.84; p>0.05) on comparing the students from mono-gender and co- 
education schools is not significant, indicating that the groups do not differ in their emotional 
intelligence. To put it differently, the type of school system is not a significant factor in 
discriminating the secondary school students on the basis of their emotional intelligence. The 
hypothesis formulated in this context, viz., ‘t he school type is not a significant factor in 
differentiating the secondary school students with regard to their emotional intelligence’ is 
hence accepted. 


Comparison of the Emotional Intelligence on the basis of Socio-Economic Status 
In order to find out the differential effect of socio-economic status on the emotional intelligence 
of secondary school students, comparison was done among high-, average-, and low SES group 
by applying one-way ANOVA. The data and result of the analysis is given in Table 10. 


Table 7: One-way ANOVA: Socio-Economic Status and Emotional Intelligence 


ANOVA 

El 

Sum of Squares 

df 

Mean Square 

F 

Sig. 

Between Groups 

499.078 

2 

249.539 

1.122 

.327 

Within Groups 

81159.215 

365 

222.354 

Total 

81658.293 

367 



The F-value obtained on comparing the high-, average-, and low socio-economic status groups of 
the secondary school students are not significant, declaring that the groups are alike with regard 
to their emotional intelligence. Stating differently, the socio-economic status is not a significant 
factor in discriminating the secondary school students on the basis of their emotional 
intelligence. The hypothesis fonnulated in this context, viz., ‘the socio-economic status of the 
family is not a significant factor in differentiating the secondary school students with regard to 
their emotional intelligence ’ is hence accepted. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. It was found that only a small percentage of the secondary school students have high 
emotional intelligence while majority have average or low emotional intelligence. 

2. Girls excel boys in their emotional intelligence 

3. Secondary school students from tribal and metropolitan areas have lower emotional 
intelligence than those from urban and rural areas. 

4. Compared to children from joint families, those from nuclear families have significantly 
lower emotional intelligence. 

5. The secondary school students from mono-gender schools and co-education schools are 
alike in their emotional intelligence. 

6. Socio economic status is not a decisive factor in deciding the emotional intelligence of 
secondary school students. 

7. Birth order of the individual was found as a significant factor in discriminating secondary 
school students with regard to their emotional intelligence. The second born surpass 
children in other ordinal positions in their emotional intelligence. 
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ABSTRACT 


The demand for adjustment is universal to all human beings and characterized by uniqueness, 
dynamicity, pervasiveness and indispensability. The processes and mechanisms of adjustment 
entail factors associated with the personal attributes of the individuals, socio-cultural milieu and 
genetic endowment which determine its exact nature, extent and quality. The sports relationship 
is unique and places a different type of demand on the part of sportspersons. Out of many stake 
holders of adjustment in the field of sports and games, the emotions play a pivotal role. The 
present research attempted to spell out the impact of emotional intelligence and gender in 
shaping the adjustment of the sportspersons. The study employed four hundred sportspersons 
with equal number of males and females as participants whose emotional intelligence and 
adjustment were measured through standardized psychometric tools. The results evinced that 
male and female differed in their four components and overall mean scores of emotional 
intelligence. The female participants evinced higher mean emotional intelligence score as 
compared to their male counterparts as well as on intrapersonal awareness and intrapersonal 
management dimensions of emotional intelligence. Contrarily, there were no gender differences 
on interpersonal awareness and interpersonal management dimensions emotional intelligence. In 
addition, the scores of emotional intelligence showed statistically significant positive correlations 
with all the four areas of adjustment such as home adjustment, health adjustment, social 
adjustment and emotional. The results have been discussed in the light of current theories of 
emotional intelligence and adjustment. The conclusions of the study have important theoretical 
and practical implications for the academicians, administrators, sportspersons, researchers of 
other professional associated with sports field and policy maker. 


Keywords: Emotional Intelligence, Adjustment, Gender, Sportsperson, Game type. 


The sportspersons have to face many challenges and demands imposed on them encompassing 
personal, social, emotional, and familial as well as health-related. The role of various emotions 
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such as anxiety, anger along with other emotions in sports performance and adjustment is very 
crucial. The research findings encompassing regulatory role of emotional intelligence for sports 
perfonnance and concomitant adjustment is important and exciting. It is argued that recognition 
of various emotions and emotional states, assessments of their impacts on the various aspects of 
the sportspersons behaviours, performance and management of others as well as ones emotions 
are crucial for success and adjustment in the area of sports and games. Thus, the importance and 
unavoidable role of positive and negative emotions, the recognition, understanding, managing 
emotions, the regulation of emotions in the context of professional, personal and social spheres 
of life of sportspersons are being recognized by the scientists, academicians, administrators, 
policy makers and managers and coaches of all sports activities and organizations. This not to 
argue here that only emotional intelligence affects and detennines the way people behave and 
perform in many situations. Physical challenges and serious illness like HIV-AIDS seriously 
affect the various performance indices by affecting emotion regulation processes (Tiwari, 2015; 
Tiwari, & Kumar, 2014), self-forgiveness processes (Mudgal & Tiwari, 2015) and body image 
satisfaction (Jain & Tiwari, 2016) and vice versa (Tiwari, 2014) which, in turn, actually shape 
and regulate the quality of perfonnance and functioning of the individuals. The achievement and 
performance in academic and other areas might also be determined, to a large extent, by the 
nature and dynamics of self-concept and self-esteem (Tiwari, 2011) and these have significant 
associations with emotional intelligence. 

The emotional intelligence refers to the ability to recognize and regulate emotions in oneself and 
others (Goleman, 2001) and it has been found to be significantly associated with the perfonnance 
of various areas such as social behaviour (Mavroveli, Petrides, Rieffe, & Bakker, 2007), adaptive 
coping and depressive affect (Mavroveli, Petrides, Rieffe, & Bakker, 2007), leadership 
(Villanueva & Sanchez, 2007), happiness (Chamorro-Premuzic, Bennet, & Fumham, 2007), 
emotion regulation (Mikolajczak, Nelis, Hansenne, & Quoidbach, 2008), affective decision- 
making (Sevdalis, Petrides, & Harvey, 2007) and various kind of perfonnance (Petrides, Pita, & 
Kokkinaki, 2007). In addition, it is also associated with adaptive psychological functioning 
(Kirk, Schutte, & Hine, 2008) and adaptive social functioning, and interpersonal communication 
(Denham, 1998; Izard, 2001). 

A growing interest in emotional intelligence in sport proves (Lane, Thelwell, & Devonport, 
2009) that different emotions are related with successful perfonnance (vigour, happiness, and 
calmness), poor performance (confusion, depression and fatigue) and correlated with frequent 
use of psychological skills (Lane, Thelwell, Lowther, & Devonport, 2009). A large number of 
evidence supports the notion that variations in emotional intelligence relate to variations in sport 
performance (Beedie, Terry, & Lane, 2000; Robazza, Pellizzari, Bertollo, & Hanin, 2008). The 
athletes demonstrating high emotional intelligence also showed frequent use of psychological 
skills (Thomas, Murphy, & Hardy, 1999). The results of meta-analyses studies demonstrated that 
successful performance is associated with higher scores of vigour and lower scores of anger, 
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confusion, depression, fatigue and tension (Beedie, Terry, & Lane, 2000). However, the results 
of meta-analysis show inconsistent emotion-performance relationships for anger and tension. 
Anger and/or tension positively correlate with performance in some studies and negatively 
correlate with perfonnance in others (Beedie et ah, 2000). 

Researchers have found emotional quotient possessing high predictive capability of perfonnance 
and adjustment in various areas. A significant positive correlation between emotional quotient 
(EQ) and social adjustment was observed in India also (Dhingra, Manhas & Thakur, 2005; 
Rathee, 2009; Suri, 2008). Similarly, Chen, Lin & Tu (2006) reported a positive conelation 
between emotional intelligence and life adjustment (personal adjustment, family adjustment, peer 
adjustment and school adjustment) of senior high school students in Taiwan and Anhui province 
in mainland China. Rathee (2009) also reported the same findings in his study of emotional 
intelligence and adjustment among one hundred female college students comprising equal 
number of sports and non-sports persons. The demographic attributes of the individuals such age, 
gender and socioeconomic status etc. have mediating role in one’s adjustment. Noor-Azniza, 
Malek, Saleh, Farid, (2011) studied impact of emotional intelligence, gender and age on social 
and academic adjustment and found no significant relationship between emotional intelligence 
social and academic adjustments. 

The above reviews of the previous work make it explicit that the role of emotional intelligence in 
almost all walks of life is very clear, evident and amazing. It was also observed that the impacts 
of emotional intelligence is not direct and it is mediated by a host of factors associated with the 
individual’s personal, social, familial, cultural, occupational as well as biographic factors. The 
review made it evident that there is dearth of studies, sometimes contradictory, pursuing the 
impacts of emotional intelligence in determining the degree of adjustment of sportspersons and 
mediating role of gender. Thus, the present study aimed to explicate the impacts of emotional 
intelligence and gender on the adjustment of sportspersons. The major objectives of the present 
study were: 1. to understand the dynamics of the impacts of emotional intelligence on the 
adjustment of sportspersons; 2. to find out gender differences in emotional intelligence 
sportspersons, and 3. to find out the gender differences in adjustment of sportspersons. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURE 


Participants 

Four hundred (200 males and 200 female) sportspersons of different Degree Colleges affiliated 
to Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia Avadh University, Faizabad, Uttar Pradesh, India, playing at 
intercollegiate level in various games age ranging from 18 to 25 selected by stratified random 
sampling technique belonging to different games participated in the present study. Team games 
were football, hockey, basketball, volleyball and cricket, while the individual games were 
badminton, athletics, table tennis, wrestling and chess. 
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Tools 

Following tools were employed for the measurement of emotional intelligence and adjustment of 
the participants of the present study: 

(a.) Emotional Intelligence Inventory 

It has been designed and standardized by Mangal and Mangal (2004) for the measurement of 
emotional intelligence (total as well as in its four separate components) in respect of four areas or 
aspects of emotional intelligence namely, intrapersonal awareness (knowing about one’s own 
emotions), interpersonal awareness (knowing about other’s emotions), intrapersonal management 
(managing one’s own emotions) and interpersonal management (managing other’s emotions), 
respectively. A higher score of the individual in the respective areas, as well as total, shows a 
higher level of emotional intelligence and lower score a lower level of emotional intelligence. 

(b.) Bell's Adjustment Inventory 

Indian Adaptation of Bell’s Adjustment Inventory by Ojha (1996) consisting 140 items 
pertaining to the areas of human health, social and emotional was used to measure the adjustment 
of the participants. It has been reported to have the acceptable psychometric properties and 
gained popularity among the researchers around the globe. 

Procedure 

The participants were consulted personally and debriefed about the basic objectives and 
expectations of the study. The participants filled in the consent form before they actually started 
responding against the various items the scales. All the sportsmen/women are required to 
complete the scales to assess their emotional intelligence and adjustment of male and female 
sportspersons. The final data treated with the mean, SDs and F-ratio statistics. 


RESULTS 


The results of the present study indicated that the female participants evoked higher mean score 
on intrapersonal awareness (M = 17.50, SD = 2.95), intrapersonal management (M = 17.30, SD = 
2.24) and overall emotional intelligence (M = 67.40, SD = 7.20) dimension of emotional 
intelligence as compared to the male participants who scored (M = 16.80, SD = 2.64), (M = 
16.00, SD = 1.90) and (M = 65.40, SD = 7.53), respectively, on the same dimensions. On the rest 
measures of emotional intelligence, the male participants achieved similar mean scores on 
interpersonal awareness (M = 16.50, SD = 1.97) and interpersonal management (M = 16.10, SD 
= 1.70) dimensions of emotional intelligence as to those with the females (M = 16.50, SD = 1.75) 
and (M = 16.10, SD = 1.30) participants, respectively (Table 1). 

Thus, it is clear that the gender differences existed in emotional intelligence on some dimensions 
whereas on the other the gender difference did not surface. The F-ratio demonstrated that 
females scored relatively higher intrapersonal awareness (M = 17.50, SD = 2.95) in comparison 
to males (M = 16.80, SD = 2.64). The main effect of gender on intrapersonal awareness, F 
(1,396) = 7.092, p = .008, was also found to be statistically significant. 
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Table 1: Pattern of emotional intelligence across game type and gender 


Game Type 

Total 

Gender 

Male (N=200) 

Female (N=200) 

Total (N=400) 

Emotional Intelligence 

M (a) 

M (a) 

M (a) 

Intrapersonal Awareness 

16.80 (2.64) 

17.50(2.95) 

17.15 (2.82) 

Interpersonal Awareness 

16.50 (1.97) 

16.50(1.75) 

16.50 (1.86) 

Intrapersonal Management 

16.00 (1.90) 

17.30 (2.24) 

16.65 (2.18) 

Interpersonal Management 

16.10(1.70) 

16.10(1.30) 

16.10(1.51) 

Emotional Intelligence 

65.40 (7.53) 

67.40 (7.20) 

66.40 (7.43) 


Pearson’s coefficient of correlations was computed to find out the nature of relationship among 
emotional intelligence, and adjustment the sportspersons. A perusal of Table 2 demonstrate that 
various components of emotional intelligence showed significant positive correlations with all 
the four areas of adjustment home adjustment (r = .608, p < 0.01), health adjustment (r = .566, p 
< 0.01), social adjustment (r = .548,/? < 0.01) and emotional adjustment (r = .908,/? < 0.01). 


Table 2: Correlations among the scores of Emotional Intelligence and Adjustment of the 
sportspersons 


S. 

No. 

Variables 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

1. 

Intrapersonal 

Awareness 

1 

** 

.674 

** 

.923 

** 

.571 

** 

.608 

** 

.566 

** 

.548 

** 

.908 

2. 

Interpersonal 

Awareness 


1 

** 

.613 

** 

.836 

** 

.483 

** 

.614 

** 

.791 

** 

.794 

3. 

Intrapersonal 

Management 



1 

** 

.573 

** 

.702 

** 

.413 

** 

.563 

** 

.877 

4. 

Interpersonal 

Management 




1 

** 

.609 

** 

.618 

** 

.967 

** 

.784 

5. 

Home Adjustment 





1 

— 

.178 

^ — 

.571 

— 

.690 

6. 

Health Adjustment 






1 

ww 

.515 

.600 

7. 

Social Adjustment 







1 

.773 

8. 

Emotional Adjustment 








1 


**p<.05 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the study made it clear that emotional intelligence has very crucial for the 
detennining the nature and extent of levels of adjustment of the sportspersons along with gender. 
These two factors significantly shaped the adjustment of the adjustment of the participants. The 
results evinced that the female participants accumulated higher mean score on intrapersonal 
awareness, intrapersonal management and overall emotional intelligence dimension of emotional 
intelligence as to those of male participants, while on the rest of the dimensions both the group of 
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participants achieved similar mean scores. It pointed out towards a reality that the gender 
differences existed in emotional intelligence make up of males and females. The findings were 
also approved by the computational the F-ratios. 

The coefficient of correlations indicated that various components of emotional intelligence 
showed significant positive correlations with all the four areas of adjustment home adjustment, 
health adjustment, social adjustment and emotional adjustment. Recent research by Hanin and 
Stambulova (2002) has identified the importance in distinguishing a specific set of emotion 
content that is optimal or dysfunctional for an athlete’s perfonnance. The research has suggested 
that due to the dynamic nature of emotional content that it would be useful to isolate temporal 
patterns of emotions throughout a particular competition or several competitions so as to plan 
psychological interventions and strategies for performance improvement (Hanin & Stambulova, 
2002 ). 

Based on Hanin’ s model, it has been proposed that the function of emotions in the sporting arena 
be studied through five basic dimensions; form, content, intensity, time and context (Crust, 
2002). Acknowledging that a wide range of emotions, other than anxiety, characterize sporting 
experience, Hanin ’s model (2000) suggests that a range of positive and negative emotions can 
both facilitate, as well as inhibit, perfonnance. The model suggests that positive and negative 
emotions may exert beneficial or detrimental effects depending on their idiosyncratic meaning 
and intensity. 

The present study was maned by some limitations too. Small sample, stratified sampling, small 
number of predictor variables and single area of data were some of the important limitations of 
the present study. Future researchers may involve larger sample with diversified geographical 
areas and a good number of predictors. It is also recommended that along with quantitative 
methods, qualitative as well mixed methods may be employed by future researchers to spell out 
the exact role played by emotional intelligence and consonant mediating variables in determining 
the adjustment and well-being of the individuals not only in the area of sports and games but also 
in other important spheres of human functioning and activity. 
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Use of Scaffolds to Manage the Cognitive Load Experienced By 
Student Teachers in an Online Training Package on Problem Based 

Learning Strategy (PBLS) 


Cognitive load refers to load imposed on the working memory while performing a particular 
task. The basic premise of cognitive load theory is that learners have a limited capacity when 
dealing with new information. Moreover cognitive load theory assumes that learners have “an 
effectively unlimited long term memory holding cognitive schemas that vary in their degree of 
complexity and automation”. Furthermore, when handling new information, working memory is 
severely limited in both capacity and duration. The educational implication of cognitive load 
theory hence focuses on reduction of work load on working memory so as to increase learning 
effectiveness. Because novices lack the schemas necessary to process complex material in 
working memory, scaffolding for these missing schemas, thereby promotes schema construction. 
In this study on 41 Student teachers undergoing the online training on Scaffolded Problem Based 
Learning (PBLS), Cognitive load is measured in terms of mental efforts and mental load 
experienced by the learners while working towards solutions to the problems. Findings indicate 
significant difference between the cognitive load felt before and after the training which is also 
supported by the qualitative data indicating reduction in the cognitive load as the students 
move from Problem one to Problem ten. 

Keywords: Scaffolds, student, teachers, online training, Learning Strategy > (PBLS) 

Cognitive load refers to load imposed on the working memory while performing a particular 
task. The basic premise of cognitive load theory is that learners have a limited capacity when 
dealing with new information, working memory is severely limited in both capacity and 
duration. Moreover cognitive load theory assumes that learners have “an effectively unlimited 
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long tenn memory holding cognitive schemas that vary in their degree of complexity and 
automation” (Sweller, van Merrienboer & Paas, 1998). Working Memory processes infonnation 
either prior to it being stored in Long Tenn Memory or after it has been stored. It can be equated 
with consciousness, in the sense that we are only conscious of the information currently being 
processed in Working Memory and are oblivious of the far larger amount of information stored 
in Long Tenn Memory. 

The information held in long term memory is organized and stored in the form of domain 
specific structures known as schemas. As indicated by Sweller (2004), the relationship between 
working memory and schemas stored in the long term memory may be even more important than 
the processing limitations of working memory. However before incoming information is stored 
in the long tenn memory, it must be processed through working memory first. According to the 
principle of cognitive load theory, there is a limit to the amount of information that can be used, 
processed, and stored by the working memory. Overloading working memory impedes this 
information processing operation and leads to ineffective learning. 

Working memory can also be overloaded by the entertainment or activity before the learner ever 
gets to the concept or skill to be learned. 

Types of Cognitive Load 

Current developments of Cognitive Load Theory considers two sources of load when learners 
have to process instructional material in order to achieve a learning task (Sweller 2004): 

• Intrinsic load refers to the load required to process the instructional task. It is related to 
the complexity of the content itself and particularly to the degree of interactivity between 
elements, which impacts the number of elements that must be held in working memory 
simultaneously. Element interactivity is dependent on both the complexity of the material to be 
leamt and learner expertise (their schema availability and automation). The only way to foster 
understanding and to reduce intrinsic cognitive load is to develop schemas that incorporate the 
interacting elements. 

• Extrinsic load refers to two sub-categories of load: 

> Extraneous load refers to the additional load that is influenced by the format of 
instruction (material presentation or structure of the learning task) and that does not contribute to 
learning. It is also known as ineffective cognitive load - result of instructional techniques that 
require learners to engage in working memory activities that are not directly related to schema 
construction and automation (e.g., searching for information on the web). Extraneous cognitive 
load may be caused by using weak problem-solving methods (e.g., working backward from a 
goal using means-ends analysis), integrating information sources that are distributed in place or 
time, searching for infonnation that is needed to complete a learning task in instructional 
materials, and so forth. The end result maybe fewer cognitive resources left in working memory 
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to devote to schema construction and automation during learning. Consequently learning may 
suffer (Sweller, 1994). 

> Germane load promotes the construction of the cognitive schema, which is the ultimate 
goal of deep learning. It is also known as effective cognitive load which is the result of beneficial 
cognitive processes such as abstractions and elaboration that are promoted by the instructional 
presentations (Gerjets and Schieter, 2003). 

The notion of gennane load, recently taken into consideration by the cognitive load model, 
acknowledges that cognitive load can be beneficial to learning, provided that this load is 
allocated to the construction of cognitive schemata rather than to the processing of extraneous 
information. Working memory processing capacity depends on the level of expertise (Ericsson & 
Kintsch, 1995), individual abilities (Gyselinck, Jamet & Dubois, 2008), metacognitive processes 
(Valcke, 2002) and level of involvement in the task. It is therefore difficult to discriminate 
between a cognitive load level that is manageable and beneficial to learning and the overload 
level that is detrimental to learning. 

Intrinsic, Extrinsic and Germane cognitive load are additive. When summed total load cannot 
exceed the total working memory capacity that is available to student if learning is to occur. 

Learning tasks and practices that engage learners in rich and complex interactions with the 
learning environment, such as inquiry learning or discovery learning, have been shown to be 
situations in which deep learning can occur (Schnotz, Vosniadou, & Carretero, 1999). According 
to the Cognitive Load Theory, deep learning is described as the acquisition of cognitive 
schemata that enables categorizing the problem, choosing the correct procedures to apply and 
regulating problem solving. The construction of such schemata is cognitively demanding. 

Additionally, Jonassen & Driscoll (2003) asserts that with the increase in use of computer based 
instructions and hypermedia environments, the greater cognitive demands of navigating these 
multiple paths, multiple option environments may increase the chance of learner cognitive 
overload. 

E-leaming tasks often use 2D and 3D graphics, audio narration, animations, background colors 
and/or interactions of these possibilities. Additionally, the infonnation might not be linearly 
organized, because most e-learning environments allow learners to navigate freely through the 
available information, with or without the aid of hyperlinks and graphical organizers. As a result, 
the cognitive load imposed by e-learning environments may be too high for novices, and could 
seriously hamper learning. 
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Ways to reduce different types of cognitive load 

Research has shown that instructions designed to decrease extraneous load has negligible effects 
on learning simple tasks (i.e. involving low element-interactive materials). There simply is no 
need to decrease extraneous load because there are sufficient cognitive resources available to 
deal with the low intrinsic cognitive load. However, for teaching complex tasks (i.e. involving 
high element-interactive materials), the sum of the intrinsic and extraneous loads may easily 
surpass working memory capacity and yield overload. Then, extraneous load and, if the 
reduction of extraneous load is still insufficient, intrinsic load must be lowered to free up 
processing resources necessary for learning. The more extraneous cognitive load is reduced, the 
more working memory resources can be devoted to intrinsic cognitive load and so the easier it 
becomes to induce a germane cognitive load for learning. Also, the ideal collaborative learning 
situation would minimize extraneous load (by load reduction mechanisms) and generate gennane 
load by rich social interactions. 

Scaffolding strategies to reduce various types of cognitive load 

Scaffolding strategies in complex learning situations can facilitate consolidation of new 
knowledge in schemata. 

Strategies to reduce or manage various types of loads are as follows: 

• Extraneous load can be reduced by the use of question prompts, hints, worked examples 
and completion tasks, by integrating different sources of information and using multiple 
modalities. 

• Intrinsic load can be managed by simple-to- complex ordering of learning tasks and 
working from low- to high-fidelity environments. 

• Germane load can be optimised by increasing variability over tasks, applying, question 
prompts and problem definition templates. 

Many conceptual papers on use of various scaffolds to reduce different types of cognitive load 
are available but the researcher came across very few studies where the different types of 
scaffolds have been actually used and studied in Problem Based Learning context. 

This is reflected in studies conducted by Renkl, Stark, Gruber & Mandl, 1998, Bunch & Chase, 
2003; Renkl, Hillbert, & Schwonn, 2009; Danilenko, 2010, Yen-Ting Lina & Yi-Chun 
Linb, 2015 and Thomas, Bennett, & Lockyer, 2016, wherein scaffolds were found to be useful to 
reduce cognitive load. 

Cognitive load measurements 

Cognitive load measurements can be done using following measures: 

• Objective measures: Eye tracking, heart rate measurements, skin conductance 
measurements are physiological measures and are objective in nature. Also to use the 
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physiological measures, the researcher needs to be proficient in use of physiological 
measures. 

• Subjective measures (self reports). Cognitive Load is a multidimensional construct and 
can be assessed by measuring : 

> Mental Load which is a task based dimension i.e it is the load imposed by the task itself 
including content complexity. 

> Mental Effort which is a learner based dimension i.e amount of cognitive capacity a 
learner allocates to accommodate task demands. Effort is a measure of the intentional load a 
learner applies to understand the content and concepts and develop new schemas. 

> Performance which depends on both mental efforts and mental load. 

Cognitive load research has made far less use of dual task methodology than of subjective 
measures as an indicator of cognitive load. Ease of use probably provides the major reason for 
this differential use of two measures. Subjective measures can be obtained easily and quickly. 
They can be used when testing learners individually or in groups without specialised equipment. 

Online Training Package on Scaffolded Problem Based Learning Strategy (PBLS) 

Problem based learning, based on the premise of constructivist epistemology, represents a major 
development in higher education practice that continues to have a large impact across subjects 
and disciplines around the world. It is the need of today's society that people are able to solve 
complex problems efficiently. Being able to successfully solve problems is more than just 
accumulating knowledge- it involves development of flexible, cognitive strategies that help 
analyse different problem situations to produce meaningful learning outcomes. Online training 
package on Scaffolded Problem Based Learning Strategy is intended to guide student teachers to 
become experts in the field of study, capable of identifying the problems based on the domain 
knowledge of the discipline and analyzing and contributing to the solutions in a completely 
online mode. 

Since Problem Based Learning is a novel and complex task for the student teachers who are 
novices in area of constructivism, they need to be provided with scaffolds for Problem Based 
Learning Strategy (PBLS). The scaffolds provided help in reducing the cognitive load of learners 
as they encounter the problems to be resolved leading to effective learning. Also the various 
online resources available for interaction and collaborative work act as scaffolds which is 
possible only in an online mode. 

The online training package is assigned four credits and student teachers need to put in 120 hours 
of study for completion of the training. 
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The salient features of the Online Training Package on Scaffolded PBLS are as follows: 

• It is designed on the lines of ADDIE model, 

• It incorporates Problem Based Learning Strategy 

• It is based on constructivist approach, 

• It has provision of variety of Scaffolds, 

• It is available 24*7, 

• It makes good use of Activity features of MOODLE and 

• It has provision for collaborative learning. 

Operational Definition 

Cognitive Load 

Cognitive load refers to load imposed on the working memory while perfonning a particular 
task. Cognitive load is measured in terms of mental efforts and mental load felt by the learners. 

Research Question 

To what extent are scaffolds effective in managing the cognitive load experienced by student 
teachers in an Online training Package on Problem Based Learning Strategy (PBLS)? 

Hypothesis 

• There will be no significant difference in the pre test and post test mean 
scores of cognitive load experienced by student teachers. 


METHOD 


Participants 

The study was conducted on 41 student teachers of Hansraj Jivandas College of Education. The 
student teachers were selected on the basis of their competence in the use of computer and 
internet. None of the student teachers were exposed to online training earlier and most of them 
were not aware of Problem based learning as well the scaffolding. The student teachers 
undertook the online training in Scaffolded Problem Based Learning strategy (PBLS) wherein 
the student teachers had to solve ten problems related to difficulties faced by school teachers and 
administrators in the implementation of various aspects of PBLS. 

Materials and instrumentation 

The Online training package on Scaffolded Problem Based Learning Strategy (PBLS) used the 
technique of Scaffolded Problem Based Learning Strategy (PBLS) to sensitize the student 
teachers to the Problem Based Learning Strategy (PBLS). 

Measures of Cognitive load 

The cognitive load subjective rating scale developed by Paas, van Merrienboer, and Adam 
(1994) is a self report 9 point rating scale used to measure the overall cognitive load experienced 
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by the student teachers before, during and after the training. The scale's Cronbach's alpha is more 
than 0.8, indicating a high level of internal consistency and the construct validity has been 
established. 

The scale was also used to measure the cognitive load experienced by student teachers for every 
problem. The overall cognitive load comprises of three aspects which are as follows: 

1) Mental efforts invested in solving the problem 

2) Difficulty of experience for PBLS 

3) Difficulty of understanding the instructions for PBLS 

Cognitive load experienced by the student teachers was also assessed through daily reflections of 
the student teachers in the fonn of a diary. 

Data collection Procedure 

The student teachers were given an orientation for the online training on Scaffolded Problem 
Based Learning Strategy (PBLS) that they were expected to undergo. After the orientation the 
cognitive load subjective rating scale was administered to the student teachers. Also the student 
teachers were expected to note down in the form of reflections the cognitive load that they would 
experience during the training. 

The student teachers were also expected to fill the cognitive load scale for each problem and 
write their reflections about the cognitive load experienced by them during that problem. 

At the end of the training, the cognitive load scale was administered to the student teachers and 
they were also expected to reflect on the cognitive load experienced by them during the training. 

Data Analysis 

The data collected was both quantitative and qualitative in nature. The quantitative data was 
analyzed by finding the means of the pretest and posttest scores of the cognitive load 
experienced by the student teachers before and after the treatment. The dependent t test was used 
to test the null hypothesis that there would be no significant difference in the pretest and posttest 
mean scores of cognitive load experienced by the student teachers before and after the training, 
The means of the cognitive load experienced for individual problems were compared. 

The qualitative data was analyzed with respect to the cognitive load experienced by the student 
teachers. 
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RESULTS 


The results are divided into two categories 

I) Cognitive load experienced by student teachers before and after the training programme 

II) Cognitive load experienced by student teachers as they move from Problem one to 
Problem ten 

I) Cognitive load experienced by student teachers before and after the online training 
on Scaffolded PBLS 

1) Overall cognitive load experienced by the student teachers for PBLS before and 
after the online training on scaffolded PBLS 


Table 1. Dependent Samples Statistics 



Mean 

Score 

N 

Standard 

Deviation 

Standard Error of 
Mean 

Pretest 

15.2439 

41 

3.1367 

0.48987 

Posttest 

13.4878 

41 

3.29486 

0.51457 


Table 2. Dependent Samples t test 



Difference 

between 

Means 

Standard 

Deviation 


r 

df 

t ratio 

LOS 

Pretest 

Posttest 

1.75610 

4.27657 

0.66789 

0.116 

40 

2.629 

0.05 


Dependent sample t test was calculated to compare the mean scores of the Overall cognitive load 
experienced by student teachers for PBLS before and after the Online training on Scaffolded 
PBLS. 

Table 2 reveals that for the df=40, calculated t is greater than the tabulated t i.e calculated t 
=2.629 and the tabulated t=2.02. Hence the null hypothesis is rejected and it can be concluded 
that there is significant difference between the mean scores of the Overall cognitive load 
experienced by student teachers for PBLS before and after the online training on Scaffolded 
PBLS. 
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The components of the overall cognitive load comprises of the following: 

1. Mental efforts invested in solving the problem before and after the online training 
on scaffolded PBLS 


Table 3. Dependent Samples Statistics 



Mean 

Score 

N 

Standard 

Deviation 

Standard Error of 
Mean 

Pretest 

6.0488 

41 

0.89306 

0.13947 

Posttest 

5.4146 

41 

1.43136 

0.22354 


Table 4. Dependent Samples t test 


Pretest 

Posttest 

Difference 

between 

Means 

Standard 

Deviation 

oi 

r 

df 

t ratio 

LOS 


0.63415 

1.77139 

0.27664 

0.11 

40 

2.292 

0.05 


Dependent sample t test was calculated to compare the mean scores of the mental efforts 
invested in solving the problem before and after the Online training on Scaffolded PBLS 

Table 4 reveals that for the df=40, calculated t is greater than the tabulated t i.e calculated 
t=2.292 and the tabulated t=2.02. Hence the null hypothesis is rejected and it can be concluded 
that there is significant difference between the mean scores of the mental efforts invested in 
solving the problem before and after the Online training on Scaffolded PBLS. 

2. Difficulty of experience for PBLS before and after the online training on scaffolded 
PBLS by Student teachers 


Table 5. Dependent Samples Statistics 



Mean 

Score 

N 

Standard 

Deviation 

Standard Error 
Mean 

Pretest 

4.8049 

41 

1.70616 

0.26646 

Posttest 

4.5122 

41 

1.51858 

0.23716 


Table 6. Dependent Samples t test 


Pretest 

Posttest 

Difference 

between 

Means 

Standard 

Deviation 


r 

df 

t ratio 


0.29268 

2.11239 

0.32990 

0.146 

40 

0.887 
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Dependent sample t test was calculated to compare the mean scores of the difficulty of 
experience for PBLS before and after the Online training on Scaffolded PBLS 

Table 6 reveals that for the df=40, calculated t is smaller than the tabulated t i.e calculated 
t=0.887 and the tabulated t=2.02. Hence the null hypothesis is accepted and it can be concluded 
that there is no significant difference between the mean scores of the difficulty of experience for 
PBLS before and after the Online training on Scaffolded PBLS. 

3. Difficulty of understanding the instructions for PBLS before and after the training 
by the student teachers 


Table 7. Dependent Samples Statistics 



Mean 

N 

Standard 

Deviation 

Standard Error of 
Mean 

Pretest 

4.3902 

41 

1.51456 

0.23654 

Posttest 

3.5610 

41 

1.44998 

0.22645 


Table 8. Dependent Samples t test 



Difference 

between 

Means 

Standard 

Deviation 


r 

df 

t ratio 

LOS 

Pretest 

Posttest 

0.82927 

1.84259 

0.28776 

0.228 

40 

2.882 

0.05 


Dependent sample t test was calculated to compare the mean scores of the difficulty of 
understanding the instructions for PBLS before and after the Online training on Scaffolded PBLS 

Table 8 reveals that for the df=40, calculated t is greater than the tabulated t i.e calculated t 
=2.882 and the tabulated t= 2.02. Hence the null hypothesis is rejected and it can be concluded 
that there is significant difference between the mean scores of the difficulty of understanding the 
instructions for PBLS felt before and after the Online training on Scaffolded PBLS. 


FINDINGS AND DISCUSSIONS 


The findings reveal that the scaffolds provided are effective in reducing the Overall cognitive 
load experienced by student teachers prior to the online training package on Scafolded PBLS 
with respect to 

• the mental efforts to be invested in solving the problem by student teachers prior to the 
training. 

• the difficulty of understanding the instructions for PBLS experienced by student teachers 
prior to the training. 
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The effectiveness of the package in reducing the cognitive load may be attributed to the, 
provision of variety of scaffolds whenever required. 

Findings also reveal that the scaffolds are not effective in reducing the difficulty of experience 
for PBLS felt by the student teachers prior to the online training on scaffolded PBLS. The 
reasons for the ineffectiveness of the package may be attributed to the load experienced for 
completion of tasks as part of the B.Ed programme that the student teachers were undergoing 
along with the Online training which made the student teachers experience the same difficulty 
for PBLS that they had perceived before undergoing the course. 

Qualitative analysis of the reflections about cognitive load data collected before the online 
training on scaffolded PBLS revealed the following: 

1) Student teachers who felt the cognitive load that they would experience while 
undergoing the online training would be high gave the following reasons: 

• PBLS would involve solving problems which would involve lot of thinking. 

• They would have to learn by solving problems which they have not experienced before 

• There was fear of the unknown 

• They had not experienced such online training before 

• They also felt they would enjoy and explore new experience once they start the online 

training on scaffolded PBLS. 

2) Student teachers who felt the cognitive load that they would experience while undergoing 
the online training on scaffolded PBLS would be moderate gave the following reasons: 

• It would require dedication and commitment 

• They felt the problems would be difficult 

• There was problem solving involved 

• There would be use of new technology 

Qualitative analysis of the reflections about cognitive load data collected after the online training 
on scaffolded PBLS revealed the following: 

1) Student teachers felt that the cognitive load they experienced while undergoing the online 
training on scaffolded PBLS was high initially but reduced later once they understood the 
problems and arrived at solutions. 

2) Student teachers who felt the cognitive load that they experienced while undergoing the 
online training was moderate gave the following reasons: 

• Load felt due to technology and learning new concepts but became a routine activity later 

• Load felt was not for solving problems but meeting deadlines 

• They took more time to understand and solve when loaded with other tasks 
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The other student teachers also expressed that they were excited about the new experience gained 
by them which was possible for them due to the instructions given, interesting problems and the 
resources provided and were looking forward to the more such training programmes. These 
student teachers did not mention about any cognitive load experienced by them. 


II) Cognitive load experienced by student teachers for individual Problems 

Table 9. Means of the cognitive load experienced by student teachers for individual problems 

during the training 


Problem 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Mental effort 

invested in solving 
the problem 

6.5 

5.05 

4.75 

5.05 

5.2 

5 

4.95 

4.55 

4.7 

4.1 

Difficulty of the 
experience 

5.3 

4.1 

4.1 

4.25 

4.55 

4.1 

4.1 

3.5 

4.1 

3.25 

Difficulty in 

understanding the 

instructions 

4.75 

4.2 

3.8 

4.15 

4.65 

4.15 

4 

3.85 

3.9 

3.65 

Overall cognitive 

load 

16.45 

13.25 

12.55 

13.35 

14.3 

13.15 

12.95 

11.8 

12.6 

10.9 


Fig 1. Graph representing regression of 
overall cognitive load 


Fig 2. Graph representing regression of mental 
efforts invested in solving problems 
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Fig 3. Graph representing regression of 
difficulty of the experience for PBLS 


Fig 4. Graph representing regression of 
difficulty of the understanding of instructions 
during the course 
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Cognitive load experienced by student teachers while working on individual problems 


Problem 1 

Problem 2 

Problem 3 
Problem 4 


Problem 

Problem 

Problem 

Problem 

Problem 

Problem 



High to moderate cognitive load as new to the activities and online delivery of 
the programme 

Lesser cognitive load felt as student teachers became aware and confident of 
dealing with the problems 

Experienced high cognitive load as learning issues were to be generated 
Moderate to high cognitive load experienced as were busy with other activities of 
B.Ed programmes and were searching for more resources 

Low to moderate cognitive load and had started to enjoy the process of problem 
solving 

No to low cognitive load experienced as had acquired the skills of dealing with 
the problems 

No to very low cognitive load experienced 


The graphs indicate that there is gradual reduction in the cognitive load experienced by student 
teachers as they proceed from problem one to ten. The increase in cognitive load experienced 
during problems four, five and six maybe attributed to the hectic schedule of the B.Ed 
programme while working on those problems. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING DISCUSSIONS 


To sum up, there is significant difference between the mean scores of pre test and post test 
cognitive load experienced by student teachers. This is also supported by the regression of mean 
scores which indicates that there is a gradual reduction in the means scores of the cognitive load 
experienced by student teachers as they move from problem one to problem ten. Also qualitative 
findings indicate that the number of student teachers who experienced high cognitive load before 
the training is more as compared to students who experienced high cognitive load at the end of 
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the training. Also the cognitive load was attributed to the time constraints and technical issues 
but the training was found to enjoyable, interesting and exciting by a majority of student 
teachers. Thus the findings are in line with the studies conducted by Jonassen (2003), Kischner 
(2002) that situations wherein deep learning occurs and the acquisition of cognitive schemata 
that enables categorizing the problem, choosing the correct procedures to apply and regulating 
problem solving are cognitively demanding. The findings are also in accordance with the 
findings of Renkl, et al. 1998, Bunch & Chase, 2003; Renkl et al. 2009; Danilenko, 2010, Yen- 
Ting Lina & Yi-Chun Linb, 2015 and Thomas et al. 2016, wherein scaffolds reduce the 
cognitive load of learners. Also the findings reflect the views put forth by Jonassen & Driscoll 
(2003) that the use of computer-based instruction and hypermedia environments may increase 
the chance of learner cognitive overload. Based on the above findings the researchers 
recommend incorporating clear instructions, multimedia resources, scaffolds, opportunities for 
collaborative learning in online training packages based on constructivist approach for 
development of 21 st century skills in learners especially the pre service and in service teachers. 
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ABSTRACT 


The present study aimed to study the hypothesis that whether temporal factors associated with 
the years of experience in internet use and years of experience in research make any differences 
in problematic internet use (PIU). Descriptive survey research design was followed in this study 
to examine the hypothesis. The sample of this study comprised of 673 research students pursuing 
Ph.D. degrees in technical institutions and arts and science universities in Tamilnadu. The 
Online Cognition Scale measuring problematic internet use and Personal Information Blank were 
administered on the sample. One-way ANOVA was applied to find out the significant personal 
as well as temporal variations in problematic internet use. The results suggested that temporal 
factors were found to make significant differences in the social comfort, lonely/depressed, 
impulsive and distraction dimensions of problematic internet use. 


Keywords: Temporal Experience, Problematic Internet Use (PIU), Tamilnadu 

The inception of Internet applications in the day to day life helps the users in many ways ranging 
from getting general information about weather or going for online psychotherapy. Besides these and 
many other positive aspects, if abused or excessively used, various applications of internet make the 
individual abusers addicted towards it. Hence, researchers, especially psychological researchers, have 
started focusing on the negative impact of internet on individuals. Studies conducted on this area 
revealed that the individuals’ age, sex, personality, attitude towards the internet, job/academic 
requirements that make the individuals to be online were all found to be the major psychosocial 
correlates of the internet use and the problematic internet use. 

Temporal Experience 

According to Merriam- Webster online dictionary (2014) the term Temporal refers to ‘of or 
relating to time as opposed to eternity’. There are some kinds of temporal experience, namely, 
(i) duration; (ii) non-simultaneity; (iii) order; (iv) past and present; (v) change, including the 
passage of time (Poppel, 1978). In other many researches, time spent on per day alone was 
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considered temporal experience. But in this study temporal experience refers to the years spent 
for internet and research. 

Multitude of Internet Behaviours 

A comprehensive review of related studies has revealed that the internet user engages in various 
behaviours and many a time it is multidimensional and dynamic as newer and newer applications 
and software are introduced time and again. They are grouped as Social Behaviours (Lu et al., 
2009); Deviant Behaviours (Couch & Liamputtong, 2008); Shopping Behaviours (Hsiu & Feng, 

2009) ; Personal Identity Behaviours (Zheng, 2009); Personal (self) Improvement Behaviours 
(Wangberg et al., 2008); Professional Use of the Internet (Hsu, Ju, Yen, & Chang, 2007). In the 
Indian context Nithyanandan and Subramanian (2013) have explored eight components from a 
wide variety of online behaviours among research students and they are, according to them, 
general internet search behaviours, downloading behaviours, shopping behaviours, doubt 
clearing behaviours, knowledge sharing behaviours, deviant behaviours, personal improvement 
behaviours and professional improvement behaviours. 

Problematic Internet Use (PIU) 

The concept of PIU reveals the psychological impact of the internet on individual user. Studies 
on the ill effects of internet on the individual have been assessed in terms of Problematic Internet 
Use, Internet Abuse, Internet Addiction, Compulsive Internet Use and Pathological Internet Use. 
These have been proved to be reliable measures for assessing the extent of problems caused by 
the misuse of the Internet. These psychosocial issues are obsession, neglect, control disorder, 
absorption, negative consequences, disrupted sleep, and deception (Demetrovics, Szeredi, & 
Rozsa, 2008); depressive symptoms and obsessive-compulsive symptoms(Ha et al., 2007); 
spending significantly less tune at paid work as well as on domestic work and on personal care 
activities such as sleep and relaxation (Veenhof, 2006); online deception (Caspi & Gorsky, 2006); 
lower levels of psychological well-being (Manned, Zuzanek, & Aronson, 2005); attention deficit 
and hyper active symptoms (Yoo et al., 2004); emotional sensitivity and reactivity, low self- 
disclosure, and non-confonnist characteristics (Young & Rodgers, 1998); and a series of mental 
health problems (Egger & Rauterberg, 1996). In addition to these, Personality (Ceyhan, 2011; 
Rotsztein, 2003); Attitude (Knowles & Kerkman, 2007); and Loneliness and Depression (Criddle, 

2010) were also found to be the correlates of PIU. But the impact of internet does not limited to these 
and in order to explore the additional correlates the present study addresses the problematic internet use 
in relation to the temporal experiences comprising years of experience with internet applications and 
years spend on the research. 

Objective 

• To explore the extent to which the research students significantly differ in their problematic 
internet use based on the temporal variables, viz., internet experience and research 
experience. 
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Hypotheses 

H. 1: “Research students with varied years of internet experience significantly differ in their 
problematic internet use”. 

H.2: “Research students with varied level of research experience significantly differ in their 
problematic internet use”. 


METHOD 


The Research Design: 

Descriptive survey research design was followed in this study to examine the problematic 
internet use of research students. The data was collected through online questionnaires with the 
stratified random sampling. Separate web pages for this purpose were created and the selected 
participants were requested to participate in this study. Clear instructions were provided in the 
web pages and the doubts were cleared through emails, personal phone calls, chatting and 
through the messages boards in the social network sites like Facebook. All the respondents were 
assured of anonymity and confidentiality for their responses. 

The Sample : 

The sample of this study comprised of 673 research students pursuing Ph.D. degrees in 17 
premier technical institutions and 5 arts and science universities (totally 22 institutions) in 
Tamilnadu. There are 673 doctoral research students in this sample of whom majority are males 
(83.5%); aged between 22 and 27 years; having humanities/social science background (55.4%); 
having personal internet connection (59.9%); using mobile internet connection (50.2%); 
spending 6 hours a day with Internet (48.9%); having 8 years of experience with the internet 
(32.5%); and having 3 years of research experience (29.6%). Here, years of internet experience 
and years of research experience constitute their research experience. 

Research Instrument and Statistical Analysis 

Online Cognition Scale (OCS): The 36-item Online Cognition Scale developed by Davis, Flett 
and Besser (2002) was used to measure the problematic internet usage. The Scale consisted of 
the following four dimensions. 

Social Comfort PIU; Lonely /Depressed PIU; Impulsive PIU; and Distraction PIU. 

One Way ANOVA was used to compare the differences among the sub groups of internet as well 
as research related temporal experience separately. Scheffe’s Post Hoc Method, a multiple 
comparison test (the table format is reported as the text), was used to detennine the significant 
differences between groups means taken in pairs, as the follow up of one way ANOVA. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Hypothesis 1: “Research students with varied years of in ternet experience significan tly differ in 
their problematic internet use”. 
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Table 1 , ANOVA for Problematic Internet Use by Years of Internet Experience 


PIU 

Mean (SD) 

F 

l(n=116) 

4(n=189) 

7(n=149) 

8(n=219) 

S-PIU 

27.52 (12.46) 

36.11 (12.83) 

45.16 (10.54) 

39.87(13.32) 

46.83* 

L-PIU 

19.78 (6.96) 

29.01 (10.82) 

29.13 (8.78) 

29.67 (8.91) 

34.66* 

I-PIU 

14.05 (8.47) 

17.59 (4.64) 

21.28 (7.07) 

24.56 (5.67) 

83.46* 

D-PIU 

20.06 (10.20) 

19.23 (7.86) 

24.04 (7.22) 

20.32 (7.61) 

10.88* 


* p<0.05. 


It has been revealed from the table 1 that there exist significant differences among research 
students with varied years of experience with internet in Social Comfort, Lonely/Depressed, 
Impulsive and Distraction problematic internet uses. In the Social Comfort PIU, the group with 7 
years of experience with internet; in the Lonely/Depressed PIU and Impulsive PIU, the group 
with 8 years of experience with internet; and in the Distraction PIU, the group with 7 years of 
internet experience have the highest mean scores. In order to find out the highest significant 
mean difference the post hoc test was applied and the results suggested that the highest 
significant mean difference exists between students with 1 year of experience and 7 year 
experience in the Social Comfort PIU. In the Lonely/Depressed PIU the 8 year experienced 
group and 1 year experienced group have the significant mean difference. In the Impulsive PIU 
and in the Distraction PIU the significant mean differences exist between 1 year experienced 
group and 8 experienced group and between 4 year experienced group and 7 year experienced 
group respectively. Hence, the hypothesis H. 1 : "Research students with varied years of internet 
experience significantly differ in their problematic internet use” is partially accepted. 

Hypothesis 2: “ Research students with varied level of research experience significantly differ in 
their problematic internet use”. 


Table 2, ANOVA for Problematic Internet Use by Years of Research Experience 


PIU 

Mean(SD) 

F 

l(n=91) 

2(n=186) 

3(n=199) 

4(n=75) 

5(n=39) 

6(n=83) 

S-PIU 

39.23 (9.84) 

27.62 

(9.50) 

40.30 

(15.19) 

43.44 

(5.78) 

28.13 

(10.59) 

52.98 (4.95) 

76.61* 

L-PIU 

29.87 

(11.34) 

19.23 

(4.58) 

33.23 

(10.62) 

32.08 

(2.63) 

21.21 

(8.50) 

29.84 (2.83) 

74.62* 

I-PIU 

24.65 (8.05) 

13.36 

(7.41) 

21.01 (4.29) 

26.52 

(4.38) 

19.69 

(5.91) 

22.13 (2.12) 

81.67* 

D-PIU 

27.55 (8.87) 

16.44 

(5.53) 

21.77 (8.07) 

17.04 

(3.32) 

14.15 

(11.05) 

27.30 (3.18) 

59.21* 


* p<0.05. 
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It is inferred from the table 2 that there exist significant differences among the six groups with 
different number of years of research experience in all of the PIU dimensions. In Social Comfort 
PIU, Lonely/Depressed PIU, Impulsive PIU and Distraction PIU the highest mean score is 
secured by research students with 6 years, 3 years, 4 years and 1 year of research experience 
respectively. When the Scheffe’s Post Hoc Test was applied it was found that in the Social 
Comfort PIU students with 5 years and 6 years of research experience have the highest 
significant mean difference. While in the Lonely/Depressed students with 2 years and 3 years of 
research experience have the highest significant mean difference whereas in the Impulsive PIU 
students with 2 years and 4 years of research experience have the highest significant mean 
difference between them. Finally in the Distraction PIU the highest significant mean difference 
exist between students with 1 year and 5 years of research experience. Hence, the hypothesis 
H.2: " Research students with varied level of research experience significantly differ in their 
problematic internet use ” is partially accepted. 


CONCLUSION 


Problematic internet use is relatively a newer concept and studies on it convey that the concept is 
highly dynamic as it changes with the introduction of the newer and more upgraded advanced 
software in Internet. Because upgraded features sometimes make the user spend more time 
online, if attractive or lesser time online, if unattractive. The pattern of PIU, in the present study, 
varying with the temporal correlates also suggests the same by showing the significant variations 
in all the dimensions. Precautions should be taken regarding the temporal constructs also, as this 
study considers only two temporal variables where much more temporal variables also could 
have been included. 
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ABSTRACT 


In Obsessive compulsive disorder (OCD) a wide range of symptoms are seen, along with 
different responses to treatment, this has pointed to the direction that OCD is more 
heterogeneous than thought before and clinically different subtypes of OCD exist. This article 
presents a wide variety of symptoms dimension seen in OCD with many pioneering and 
important work done in this area. The different clinical presentations of patients with OCD have 
also been seen. The heterogeneity and the vastness of the symptoms of this disorder could lead to 
new breakthroughs and pathways in our current understanding of OCD. 


Keywords: Obsessive Compulsive Disorder (OCD), Heterogeneity 

Obsessive compulsive disorder is a distressing and debilitating Psychiatric disorder effecting 
from 1% to 3% of the general population (Weissman, Leaf et al. 1988). The symptoms presented 
in OCD are very different from those which may be found in other anxiety disorders, each 
patient could report a different range of symptoms, which is often indicative a the vastness of 
this disorder. However, it is seen that there is a consistency in symptoms across time and culture 
(Clark 2004).. In turn, it became of increasing importance that these claims be put to test and 
investigation of the occurrence of these subtypes is, and so several of these methods have been 
created to investigate the differences in treatments and the etiology of the disorder. The overt 
symptoms are primarily used to identify the subtype dimensions which currently exists (i.e., 
classifying patients as washers, checkers, hoarders, etc.) for sub typing schemes (McKay, 
Abramowitz et al. 2004). Since the earliest times, attempts have been made by the researchers to 
dissect the phenotype into homogeneous subtypes. In a study pioneering study Falrethad drawn 
out the distinction between folie du doute (“madness of doubt”) and delire du toucher (“delusion 
of touch”) in 1869 (4). Investigators have often distinguished the “washers” from “checkers” (5) 
and other symptom-based clusters (6-8). Classification of patients into extremes of a continum 
by authors has also been done, for example, impulsivity (9) or insight (10, 11). Generally, these 
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attempts had limited success in relating the identified subtypes to biological markers, genetic 
factors, or treatment response, in part because pure subtypes of patients are rare and the 
recruitment of sufficient sample sizes of each subtype is difficult and highly impractical. Other 
putative subtypes have been identified based on clinical characteristics, such as age at onset (12) 
and co morbid diagnoses, particularly tic disorders (13). Limitations of these approaches include 
knowing exactly when the obsessive-compulsive symptoms began and the difficulty of 
identifying “hidden” tic-related cases (individuals who have relatives with tic disorders but no 
tics of their own). 


THE SYMPTOM DIMENSIONS 


The Yale -Brown Obsessive-Compulsive Scale-Symptom Checklist was first factor analyzed 
(YBOCS-SC) (Goodman, Rasmussen et al. 1995) (Baer 1994). The 13 main categories in Y- 
BOCS -SC were factor analyzed, 107 patients comprised of the sample and three factors were 
identified, the variance was found to be 48%among the factors; these were named “symmetry/ 
hoarding,” “contamination/ cleaning,” and “pure obsessions”. After this influential work by 
Baer, Leckmanalong with his colleagues (Leckman, Grice et al. 1997) again assessed the same 
13 categories which are used to group types of obsessions and compulsions in the YBOCS-SC in 
two large groups of OCD , with over 300sample size(Pauls, Towbin et al. 1986, Leckman, 
Walker et al. 1994). To identify valid “traits,” any Symptoms which occur in OCD among ever 
in their experience over the span of their lifetimes would be taken; this was in contrast to taking 
only current symptoms into account. As a surprise, both of these researches’ brought out 
identical results. Four factors were identified that in total accounted for over 60% of the variance 
in each data set (Leckman, Grice et al. 1997). Subsequently, Summerfeldt and colleagues 
(Summerfeldt, Richter et al. 1999) evaluated existing models of OCD symptom structure in 203 
individuals. Confirmatory fact analysis was used; they determined that, there was an “adequate 
fit” solely for a four factor model. A more recent meta-analysis was done, in which the data from 
21 studies comprising of 5124 participants was studied, this study established the same four 
factors as valid(Bloch, Landeros-Weisenberger et al. 2008) . Studies were examined whether 
they involved participants with OCD and included an exploratory factor analysis of the 13 
YBOCS-SC categories and the items therein. (Goodman, Rasmussen et al. 1995) Stratified meta- 
analysis was done to settle on the factor structure of OCD in studies involving children and 
adults separately. The four factors were: (Factor I) Forbidden thoughts - aggression, sexual, 
religious, and somatic obsessions and checking compulsions; (Factor II) Symmetry - symmetry 
obsessions and repeating, ordering, and counting compulsions; (Factor III) Cleaning - cleaning 
and contamination; and (Factor IV) Hoarding - hoarding obsessions and compulsions. In a Factor 
analysis of studies done including on adults, it yielded a factor structure which was identical 
compared with the overall meta-analysis. The only differences between the factor structures 
involving adults and children were: (i) checking compulsions loaded highest on the Forbidden 
thoughts factor in adults and with the Symmetry factor in children; and (ii) somatic obsessions 
were highest on the Forbidden thoughts factor in adults and with the Cleaning factor in children. 
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The shifting of checking symptoms from one factor to another could be attributed to the natural 
ambiguity of checking symptoms in the Y-BOCS-SC. This ambiguity in the checking category 
of the Y-BOCS-SC has been addressed in the dimensional OCD scales such as the Dimensional 
Yale-Brown Obsessive Compulsive Scale (DY-BOCS), which li nk s specific checking and 
avoidance OC symptoms with each OC symptom dimension/ factor (Rosario-Campos, Miguel et 
al. 2006). 

Although this dimensional structure understanding of OC symptoms is still far from perfect, this 
quantitative approach to phenotypic traits has the potential to press forward the understanding of 
OCD, and may assist in the identification of more strong endopheno types. (Leckman, Bloch et 
al. 2009). 


CLINICAL PRESENTATIONS AND SUBTYPES OF OCD 


The clinical presentation and subtypes of the OCD symptom-based subtypes identified in 
previous studies is explained.(Abramowitz, Franklin et al. 2003, Calamari, Wiegartz et al. 2004) 
contamination/ washing, hann obsessions/checking, pure obsessions, and hoarding. 

Contamination and Washing/Cleaning 

Feinstein et al, 2003 (Feinstein, Fallon et al. 2003) found evidence of two different groups of 
OCD patients with repetitive washing: (a) those who report feeling of discomfort or 
contamination without any fears of harm; and (b) those with definite fears of hann as a result of 
perceived contamination. Patients in the first type usually focus on the feeling of contamination 
and report fewer obsessions. Washing and cleaning excessively is done so that the feeling of 
contamination reduces. The second types of patients are more focused on the frightening 
consequences of contamination, including responsibility for spreading contaminants to others. 
Washing or checking rituals among such individuals are performed to avert perceived danger. 

Harm Obsessions and Checking Rituals 

Most variability is shown in Aggressive obsessions and checking compulsions in how they 
cluster in factor analytic studies (Feinstein, Fallon et al. 2003) and the range of Obsession 
content and related checking behaviour demonstrates the vast heterogeneity in OCD, even within 
this subtype. Checkers may report intrusive thoughts of harm which they think may increase the 
likelihood of specific feared events happening, and in turn may perform particular rituals to 
prevent occurrence to self or others perceived as vulnerable, (Rachman 1997, Sookman and 
Pinard 2002). Patients with sexual or aggressive thoughts and images may check to relieve doubt 
as to their actual dangerous behaviour. Neutralizing responses carried out to decrease anxiety 
about intrusions paradoxically increase the frequency of intrusions (Salkovskis, Wroe et al. 
2000). Some patients often exaggerate the magnitude of mistakes, or they overestimate their 
responsibility for potential disasters and therefore check to ensure safety. Cognitive biases such 
as thought action fusion are often seen in checkers than in washers. (Shafran, Thordarson et al. 
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1996) e.g., “a bad thought is as bad as an action”) leading to the terrible misappraisal of 
naturally occurring intrusions as dangerous. 

Obsessions without Overt Compulsions 

25% of OCD patients report obsessions which are troubling without overt compulsions. 
Common themes in obsessions are sex, harm/violence, and religion/blasphemy. As of not long 
ago, this subgroup was viewed as impervious to CBT and medication (Griest, 1990). Patients 
who had these manifestations often recognise their distressing thoughts to be dangerous, overly 
important, and hence they try to control such thoughts (Obsessive Compulsive Cognitions 
Working Group, 2001). Mental rituals and neutralizing are often carried out to decrease anxiety 
associated with intrusions when they are experienced as involuntary and overwhelming. These 
responses appear to be functionally similar to overt compulsions (Salkovskis 1985). 

Segregation of Hoarding from Obsessive Compulsive Symptoms 

Hoarding was thought to be OC symptoms but the phenotypes of both hoarding and OC 
symptoms may be etiologically and clinically distinct as suggested by the recent evidences. 
Hoarding has been kept as a new diagnosis in DSM V, though previously it was kept as a 
subtype in OCD but multiple evidences has suggested that pathological hoarding may be 
etiologically distinct (Pertusa, Fullana et al. 2008, Mataix-Cols, Frost et al. 2010). Taylor et al. 
2010 found that in 167 monozygotic and 140 dizygotic twins both male and female had 42% of 
the phenotype variance of hoarding which attributed to the genetic factors. C. A. Mathews et al., 
2013 suggested that in the etiology of both hoarding and OC symptoms there is a contribution 
from that of the independent genetic factors where the heritability were estimated to 0.36 for 
hoarding and 0.40 for OC symptoms. In the previous studies the heritability estimate was found 
to be lower 40-50% for OC symptoms and 35-50% for OC symptoms (Van Grootheest, Bartels 
et al. 2008, Taylor, Jang et al. 2010). It has been suggested that three of the hoarding behaviours 
happen owing to environmental factors and the role of the environmental factors has been 
evidenced by the twin studies instead of genetic studies. Data have been found to be unreliable 
concerning trauma and abuse in the progress of hoarding and OC symptoms (Taylor, Jang et al. 
2010) and in understanding the etiology in the progression of the hoarding and OC symptoms in 
accord to the genetic and environmental factors has found to be the next essential step. 


CONCLUSION 


Variations among OCD symptom dimensions are more varied than as thought earlier. In recent 
time more and more studies have forced even DSM-V to consider adding more specification to 
this disorder. Through the years OCD as seen a narrow down approach in terms of studying 
various aspects involved in it. It will not be matter of surprise to expect more nosological issues 
and diagnostic entities emerging out of this fascinating disorder. 
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ABSTRACT 


Smoking is considered as one of the most common health impairing behaviors involving 
recreational drug use, in which tobacco is burned and the smoke is tasted or inhaled. Health 
professionals have identified cigarette smoking (in which the active drug is nicotine) as a most 
serious preventive health problem of youths worldwide. The study examines the role of 
socioeconomic status (SES) in smoking tendency of youths. The study was carried out with 75 
male youths, who represented lower, middle, and high SES. The age of participants ranged from 
19 to 25 years, and they resided in the rural and urban areas of Varanasi. Participants were given 
the measures of socio-economic status and smoking urges. Analysis revealed that youths of 
lower and higher SES, exhibited greater smoking tendencies as compared to those of middle 
SES. The findings are discussed and their implications are pointed out. 


Keywords: Health Impairing Behavior, Smoking; Smoking Tendency, Socio-Economic Status, 
Youth 


One of the major global public health problems is tobacco smoking. Tobacco smoking is the 
major preventable factor of smoking-related diseases, premature mortality, and general mortality 
(Banks, et. ah, 2015; Health Consequences of Smoking, 2014). Studies revealed smoking to be 
related to risk of cancer, diseases related to heart, respiratory system diseases, and many other 
health problems (Carter, et al. 2015, & Jha et al. 2013). Currently, there are over one billion 
smokers all over the world, and the number of smokers is gradually rising, especially in 
developing countries (Appelman, van Rijn, Monique, Boersma, & Peters, 2015; Veeranki, 
Mamudu, Anderson, & Zheng, 2014). WHO has estimated that use of tobacco (smoking and 
smokeless) is currently responsible for the death of about six million people across the world. 
Each year youths pass away prematurely due to this cause. About 600,000 people are also 
estimated to die from the effects of second-hand smoke. Although it is often associated with ill- 
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health, disability and death from non-communicable chronic diseases but tobacco smoking is 
associated with an increased risk of death from communicable diseases (World Health 
Organization, 2008). 

Evidence indicates that about one million people die due to smoking-related diseases in India 
(Gallus et. ah, 2014; Sharma, 2015). In addition, over one billion deaths may result from 
smoking at the end of this century if efficient tobacco control measures are not taken (Mathers, 
2006). Growing evidence suggests that multiple risk factors are involved in smoking (Goel, & 
Zhang, 2012; Yang, Sung, Mao, Hu, & Rao, 2011). Furthennore, as the diagnosis of nicotine 
dependence appeared in Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, cigarette 
smoking has been considered the most widespread psychiatric diagnosis worldwide (American 
Psychiatric Association, 2013). It is therefore noticeable that cigarette smoking is an affliction 
resulting in mounting human and economic costs and is one of the most vital public health 
tribulations with which we have to confront in the upcoming years. 

Currently cigarette smoking is observed as outcomes of the interplay of bio-psycho-social 
aspects (Lydon, Wilson, Child, & Geier, 2014). Regarding biological aspects, facts of genetic 
detenninants affecting the smoking phenotype has been established (Straub et ah, 1999) and 
dependence to nicotine has been recognized as the psychopharmacological cause that maintains 
smoking behaviors (Crooks & Dwoskin, 1997; Dwoskin, Teng, & Crooks, 2001). Concerning 
the social aspects, it has been confirmed that certain demographic factors such as male gender, 
young age, low socioeconomic status and low educational level enhance cigarette smoking 
tendency of people (Bergen, & Caporaso, 1999; Escobedo, Anda, Smith, Remington, & Mast, 
1990; Zhu, Giovino, Mowery, & Eriksen, 1996). Some social and/or contextual influence also 
plays a remarkable role (Conrad, Flay, & Hill, 1992; Derzon, & Lipsey, 1999). 

Psychological findings observe cigarette smoking tendency as a prototypical addictive turmoil, 
which mark typical characteristics of people such as tolerance and withdrawal despite high 
personal costs (Baker, Bradon, & Chassin, 2004). Smoking tendency may be the outcome of a 
wide range of factors like reduced social support, people’s low motivation for quitting, stronger 
tobacco addiction, higher probability of not completing courses of pharmacotherapy or sessions 
of behavioral support, psychological differences like lack of self-efficacy and self-concept, and 
tobacco industry marketing (Hiscock, Bauld, Amos, Fidler, & Munafo, 2012). A broad array of 
opportunities, exposure, decisions and behaviors that promote or threaten health are influenced 
by social and economic factors. Though, many factors may predict smoking tendency of people, 
but SES has been indicated as single greatest predictor of tobacco usage of people in some 
studies (Bergen et ah, 1999; Tobacco & Low Income Smoking, 2011). Taking out possible 
factors from the findings, it seems that SES has usually been an essential factor in many 
speculative models of substance abuse. 
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Socio-economic Status (SES) and Smoking Tendency 

Socio-economic status (SES) is a combination comprising of an individual’s economic status 
(measured by income), social status (measured by the level of education) and work status 
(measured by occupation or profession) (Adler, Boyce, Chesney, Cohen, Folkman, & Kahn, 
1994). SES status is usually conceptualized as the social status or class of an individual or group. 
It is often measured as a combination of education, income and occupation. Although, education 
is most frequently used measure of socio-economic status in hygiene researches all over the 
world in many studies. Numerous socio-economic factors such as education, occupation and 
monthly income have been indicated to be associated with smoking tendency in some studies 
(Jarvis, & Wardle, 1999; Siahpuh, & Borland, 2001). Researches indicate high rate of smoking 
tendency in people with a lower educational level as compared to middle and high educational 
levels (Cavelaar, et al; 2000; Giskes et al; 2005). 

Studies show smoking prevalence to be high among people of deprived and disadvantaged 
groups and also among those who belong to low SES. Attempts to quit smoking are not much 
liable to be successful in these populations. As a consequence, these people have to face soaring 
health challenges of tobacco due to their health impairing smoking tendency. Poverty and 
tobacco usage creates a vicious cycle. Reports reveal that people belonging to low SES suffer 
from chronic health related problems caused by their tobacco consumption tendencies that 
ultimately increase their mortality rates. The populations of low SES status include those people, 
who earn low-income and have less than 12 years of education. They are also medically 
underserved, poor in given task perfonnances and are unemployed (Tobacco & Low Income 
Smoking, 2011). Smoking behavior is contrarily associated to socio-economic status, with 
deprived groups in the population being more prone to take up and continue smoking (Lopez, 
Collishaw, & Piha, 1994). It seems that a number of socio-demographic factors may be strongly 
associated with the likelihood of smoking tendency of youths. 

In developed countries, studies indicate smoking tendency as more common among youths of 
high SES as compared to those of low SES (Amos, Bauld, & Clifford, 201 1). On the other hand, 
few studies also indicate a greater proportion of people’s smoking tendency in low SES 
(Siahpush et al., 2001). Report indicates that in India youths having college-level educational 
status generally apt to use more cigarettes, which are more expensive in comparison to other 
cigarettes, whereas, smokers with low level of educational status consume bigger numbers of the 
low-pricedBidis (World Bank, 1999). 

Siahpush et al. (2001) studied the association of smoking behavior with many factors, including 
education, family income and Index of Relative Socio-economic Disadvantage (IRSD). The 
findings explained all three measures of SES such as education, income and IRSD to be 
separately and extensively related to the likelihood of smoking for both males and females. Of 
these three measures, IRSD was found to be strongly related to smoking status. The individuals 
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falling within the maximum IRSD category of disadvantage were about twice as likely to smoke 
as compared to individuals with minimum IRSD category irrespective of individuals’ level of 
education and income. This finding suggests that the influence of low SES is a significant 
contributing factor to whether an individual smoke or not. Siahpush et al. (2001) explained this 
as a “contextual effect” that occurs because smoking may be interpreted as a nonnative behavior 
in a particular environment. Additional physical, cultural, social or economic factors of low SES 
are considered those areas that encourage or lead to smoking tendency of people. Findings 
indicate age, education, and income to be inversely correlated with smoking tendency of people 
(Baska, Warren, Baskova, & Jones, 2009; Goel, 2007; Marinho, Blay, Andreoli, & Gastal, 
2008). It seems that individuals representing low SES are more likely to exhibit greater smoking 
tendency than those of middle and high SES. 

Additional risk factors for smoking tendency of people from their surroundings include parental 
smoking, peer/friend smoking and sibling smoking tendencies (Tyas & Pederson, 1998). Youths 
typically engage in behaviors they see their friends or family engage in on a daily basis. 
Whatever health behavior (healthy/unhealthy) are undertaken by the people of their surroundings 
they perceive such behaviors as acceptable (Clark, Schooley, Pierce, Schulman, Hartman, & 
Schmitt, 2006). Studies reveal peer selection or peer influence as important factor of adolescents’ 
smoking tendency, having close friends, who smoke is very important factor for encouraging the 
smoking tendency of youths (Lantz, et ah, 2000; McDermott, Sarvela, Hoalt, Bajracharya, 
Marty, & Emery, 1992; Tyas et al., 1998) but some factors like parental SES and following their 
patterns of health impairing behavior may probably be closely associated to smoking tendency of 
youths. 

The pathways by which youths’ smoking behavior is influenced by parental SES are usually 
unclear. Soteriades and DiFranza (2003) proposed that parental high SES may be related with 
better role modeling and healthier life opportunities, which promotes healthy behaviors of their 
children. With respect to role modeling, studies indicate youth smoking tendency to be positively 
related with parental smoking tendency, which indicate a lower smoking tendency in adults with 
higher education levels and higher grades of employment and vice versa (Adler et al. 1994). 
Also, improved and healthy life opportunities possibly increases the range of ‘conventional’ 
options and reduces the attractiveness of ‘deviant’ options such as smoking, drinking, and other 
abusive activities. Therefore, for low SES, Soteriades et al. (2003, p. 1 1 59) recommended that 
this could be a “substitute measure” for (1) usually poorer family attitudes toward long term 
health and well-being; (2) lower enforcement of smoking bans in schools typically attended; and 
(3) locus of control where deprived young people with less life opportunities are more likely to 
seek instant satisfaction from cigarette smoking. 

Mechanisms of role of SES in influencing youths’ smoking tendency are not well understood 
(Wahl, Turner, Mennelstein, & Flay, 2005). Exposure to smokers in youths’ environment is a 
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significant risk factor for smoking (Biglan, Duncan, Ary, Smolkowski, 1995; Schepis, & Rao, 
2005). It seems that increased likelihood of exposure to peers and adults’ smoking tendency may 
contribute to any milieu of SES and may be conducive for youths to initiate attempt of smoking, 
and then uphold smoking tendency in urban-rural settings. 

In view of the general findings reported in the field of health psychology, the present study 
attempted to (a) examine the smoking tendencies of youths represented lower, middle, and high 
socio-economic status (b) assess the smoking tendencies of youths resided in rural and urban 
settings. The study is exploratory; hence no hypotheses have been advanced. 


METHOD 


Participants 

The present study was conducted on 75 male youths residing in the different rural and urban 
areas of Varanasi. Samples were selected taking into consideration whether youths were 
representing low, middle, and high SES, and whether they were from rural (n=35) and urban 
(n=40) settings. A 3x2 between group factorial design was employed in the study. The age of 
participants ranged from 19 to 25 years. The level of education was junior high school to post 
graduation. Purposive sampling was used for selecting the participants in this study. 

Measures 

The following measures were employed in this study: 

Brief questionnaire of smoking urges Developed by Tiffany and Drobes (1991), this measure 
assess smoking tendency of adolescents. In the present study an index of smoking tendency was 
calculated by totaling up the scores obtained on the whole measure. This measure consists of 10 
items. Each item is rated on a 7- point scale that ranges from “strongly agree” (7) to “strongly 
disagree” (1). This measure has been widely used to assess smoking tendency of people across 
world. In the present study, the internal consistency reliability of the measure was calculated by 
Cronbach’s alpha was 0.89. 

Socio-economic Status Scale Dubey and Nigam (2005; 2007) have developed urban and rural 
forms of scale to assess the socio-economic status (SES) of participants belonging to urban and 
rural areas. Both forms of the scale assesses three important areas of life of participants, namely 
economic status (10 items), educational status (10 items), and social status (10 items). The scale 
contains a total of 30 items for urban and 30 items for rural forms. The reliability of the scale for 
urban form was found to be .81, and validity was also satisfactory (.62). The reliability of this 
scale for rural was found to be .82, and the validity was also found to be satisfactory (.79). SES 
was distributed in five groups like upper (high) class, upper middle class, middle class, lower 
middle class, and lower class on the basis of raw data. After counting all the raw scores of the 
respondents, SES was decided on the basis of the obtained scores. The study uses the data of 
high, middle, and low SES of youths. 
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RESULTS 


The mean scores of high, middle, and low SES groups of youths on smoking tendency are given 
in Table 1. Youths of high SES and low SES groups scored higher on smoking tendency as 
compared to those of middle SES group. Youths of urban areas whether they represented high as 
well as middle SES scored higher on smoking tendency measure as compared to those of rural 
areas. On the other hand, youths of low SES resided in rural areas scored higher on smoking 
tendency measure than those of urban areas. 


Table 1: Mean Scores of Groups on Smoking Tendency Measure 


Socio-economic status 

Residence 

Mean 

Std. Deviation 

N 

High SES 

Rural 

49.17 

7.07 

12 


Urban 

57.47 

2.40 

13 

Middle SES 

Rural 

27.81 

3.45 

11 


Urban 

35.42 

3.10 

14 

Low SES 

Rural 

59.00 

4.07 

12 


Urban 

56.38 

2.14 

13 


Table 2: ANOVA outcomes on the Smoking Tendency Measure 


Sources of 
Variations 

df 

Mean Square 

F 

Sig 

SES 

2 

4823.33 

302.27 

.000 

RES 

1 

365.78 

22.92 

.000 

SES*RES 

2 

232.62 

14.58 

.000 

Error 

69 





ANOVA (Table 2) revealed a significant main effect of SES for smoking tendency of youths (F 
(2, 69) = 302.27, p < .001). Mean scores of youths of high (Mean= 53.45, SD = 6.60) and low 
(Mean=57.64, SD= 3.41) SES were higher than that of youth of middle (Mean=32.08, SD= 5.00) 
SES. Main effect of residence was also significant for smoking tendency of youths (F (1, 69) = 
22.92 p < .001). Youths of urban areas scored higher as compared to those of rural areas. 
Significant interaction effect of SES and RES (residence) on smoking tendency of youths (F (2, 
69) =14.58 p < .001) indicated differences in youths’ smoking tendencies for urban and rural 
areas at their high, middle, and low SES levels. Youths came from high and low SES groups 
indicated greater smoking tendency as compared to youths of middle SES. Youths of urban 
areas, irrespective of their high and middle SES showed greater smoking tendency than those of 
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youths of rural area. On the other hand, urban-rural difference on low SES revealed higher 
smoking tendency of rural group as compared to those of urban (Figure 1). 

Figure 1: Mean Scores of Socio-Economic Status and Residence on Smoking Tendency 
Measure 
70 

60 




■ Rural 
Urban 

20 

10 

High SES Middle SES Low SES 


40 

30 


DISCUSSION 


The findings of the study revealed that youths of high SES and low SES showed greater smoking 
tendency than those represented middle SES. Youths of urban areas showed greater smoking 
tendency at both high as well as middle SES levels compared to those of rural areas. On the other 
hand, youths of low SES resided in rural areas showed greater smoking tendency than those of 
urban areas. Thus SES and residential background have revealed significant link with the 
smoking tendency of youths. Findings regarding greater smoking tendency amongst youths of 
high SES seem to be consistent with the results obtained from developed countries, in which 
heavy smoking is more common among people of high SES than low SES (Amos et al. 2011). 
Data show that people of low SES smoke more or equal numbers of cigarettes per day. Though 
counting the number of cigarettes that a smoker smoke per day (e.g., light or heavy smoking), 
however, may not be the best indictors of tobacco exposure. Our findings also contradict the 
findings that indicated people of low SES in India tend to smoke greater number of bidis than 
those of people of developed nations who smoke cigarettes (David, Esson, Perucic, & 
Fitzpatrick, 2010). Thus to assess the smoking tendency of youth it becomes essential to make 
comparison between youths who smoke cigarettes and who smoke bidis because measures of 
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heavy or light cigarettes smoking do not seem to be the best indicators of tobacco exposure of 
youth. 

The high smoking tendency of youths of high SES may stem from factors such as over- 
scheduling in extracurricular resume building activities (including sports teams, music lessons, 
and extra academic tutoring), academic achievement pressure to be accepted by prestigious 
academic institutions, and/or isolation from parents due to pressure of studies or emotional 
detachment as youths are left home alone to develop “self-sufficiency” (Luthar, & Latendresse, 
2005). According to this notion, youths of high SES engage in health impairing behaviors to 
combat the stress, anxiety, and depression they experience from achievement pressures. 

Results of high smoking tendency of youths of low SES are found to be consistent with the 
findings of some studies that state the evidence of difference in smoking tendency of people of 
different SES. Generally people of low SES are economically deprived and show greater level of 
smoking tendency as compared to those in more affluent status (Fidler, Jarvis, Mindell, & West, 
2008). This advocates that cigarette smoking hits the youths of low SES and therefore they 
inhale more nicotine (tar) per cigarette. Youths of low SES generally have disadvantaged 
neighborhoods and they are victimized this health impairing habits due to worklessness, 
vandalism, and community cohesion (Blackman, 2008). There may be also a collective outcome 
of low SES, for example, one study reveal highest smoking tendency in localities characterized 
by single-parent households living in public rented accommodation, with little community 
support, residents who have no access to skill promoting exposures or events, few occupational 
qualifications and high TV-viewing behavior (Sharma, Lewis, & Szatkowski, 2010). 

Studies also reveal lower rates of smoking cessation among the people of low SES (Hiscock, 
Judge, & Bauld, 2011). Smoking bans are less common in the environments within which they 
live and work (David et ah, 2010). Findings hint that people of low SES exhibit the utmost 
smoking tendency because they are more likely to attempt smoking and more likely to turn out to 
be habitual smokers, and are less likely to refrain from smoking (Federico, Costa & Kunst. 2007; 
Gilman, Abrams, & Buka, 2003). Thus, it seems very essential to find out the contextual factors 
that enhance the smoking tendency of youths of different SES groups. 

Research in general indicates higher smoking tendency among people who represent low SES 
level and face the negative consequences of tobacco harms (Hiscock et ah, 2012). Smoking is 
found to be prevalent among the people, who reside in lower SES in some parts of Europe 
(Laaksonen, Uutela, & Vartiainen, 1998; Rahkonen, Berg, & Puska, 1995). Thus higher smoking 
tendency of an individual may be ascribed to the non-availability of psychosocial interventions 
that suggest strategies of quitting smoking; low motivation of such people to relinquish may be a 
strong factor of addiction to smoking cigarettes. 
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Our findings reveal that Youths of urban areas showed greater smoking tendency at both high as 
well as middle SES levels than those of rural areas. Evidence reveals that most regular smokers 
initiate smoking before 20 years of age. In urban areas smoking is portrayed as "cool" and media 
often presents the people who smoke as fascinating, cool, mature, sociable and sophisticated. 
Tobacco companies portray smoking with images of successful people, pleasure, relaxation, and 
freedom. Models of celluloid portrayed in advertisements believe that tobacco use is good for 
coping with stress and weight control (Jiloha, 2012). Since the media portrays smoking to be 
glamorous, the youth attract towards these portrayals and try smoking. 

Findings showed that youths of low SES of rural areas showed greater smoking tendency than 
those of their counterparts of urban. High smoking tendency of rural youth may be attributed to 
various characteristics of rural residency (e.g., demographics, sex, and illiteracy) that contribute 
to high rate of smoking. 

Studies show people reside in rural areas generally exhibit high rates of smoking than their urban 
counterparts. Among youths, those in rural areas are notably more likely to begin smoking 
earlier than urban youths (Harrell, Trenz, Scherer, Ropelewski, & Latimer, 2012). High smoking 
prevalence in rural area leads to poor consequences of health of youths. They have less publicity 
to anti-tobacco advertising campaigns that generate an atmosphere in which smoking is 
considered less acceptable. Studies indicate that youths residing in urban areas are twice as likely 
as those from rural areas to be aware of media messages about the dangers of tobacco use 
(Doescher, Jackson, Jerant, & Hart, 2006). There may also be easier accessibility of smoking 
products for rural youths, particularly in tobacco growing regions (Smith, Tingen, & Walle, 

2005) and less regulatory boundaries on smoking in open places. Replicating the smoking bans 
in public places and businesses that are captivating in metropolitan areas (Crawford, 2001; 
Crawford, Balch, & Mermelstein, 2002) may build smoke less socially adequate in rural areas. 

Youths of rural areas generally lack health care services and their smoking tendency translate 
into noteworthy social problems. They have less access to disease prevention services, as 
consequence rural residents are very much exposed to tobacco related diseases (Doescher et ah, 

2006) . Additionally, disease prevention and health promotion messages, which comprise tobacco 
prevention messages, arrive at the rural residents less often and through fewer networks. 
Compared to rural residents, urban residents report poorer health and more physical restrictions. 
The range of health care providers and services in rural communities is constricted than in urban 
areas, and rural residents may experience greater monetary and contextual hurdles to access. 


IMPLICATIONS 


This study brings out the significance of SES and residence in smoking tendency of youths. 
Lower socio-economic status may produce detrimental effects on the mental and physical health 
of youths due to their health impairing smoking tendency. Health care professionals may utilize 
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these findings to help youths to view the harmful effects caused by smoking tendency. Also the 
finding may provide health care professionals with additional evidence regarding the prevalence 
of smoking tendency among youths of different SES, who reside in rural and urban areas. This 
may provide information that cigarette smoking may increase risk for the onset of physical and 
mental health problems of youths of high and middle SES of urban areas as well as also for those 
reside in low SES of rural areas. For health impairing behaviors, particularly for smoking 
tendency, SES and residence may appear as important factors for eliminating the smoking 
behavior of youths. 

In future, effective cigarettes smoking control interventions may be developed for youth 
representing different SES groups through strict law enforcement, tailoring campaigns, and 
providing social welfare services to youths for example, by recruiting tobacco control personnel 
locally, which can target different residential areas in which youths reside. 

Studies reveal that youths generally do not wish for to refrain from their smoking tendency 
(David et ah, 2010). This may be the result of reduced support for quitting, low motivation to 
quit, strong addiction to tobacco, psychological differences such as lack of self-efficacy and 
anxiety. It is essential to make youths realize that quitting smoking is not a difficult process. 
They may be provided counseling along with the knowledge about future potential hann of the 
negative psychological, physiological, and interpersonal consequences of smoking cigarettes. 

Psychosocial and educational interventions that challenge the youths of different SES in urban 
and rural areas seems to be very scanty. Targeted smoking cessation campaigns and mass media 
interventions may also reduce smoking tendency of youths. Thus, a smoking cessation program 
that uses a blend of interventions may likely to be most effective for ceasing smoking tendency 
of youths. 


LIMITATIONS 


The study was carried out with participants of close age range (19-25years); we have not used 
age as a factor in the present analysis. For developing age specific psychological profile of 
people’s smoking tendency, age specific analysis and comparisons are needed. The role of 
motivation, education, self-efficacy and anxiety in smoking tendency of youths residing in urban 
and rural areas and representing high, middle, and low SES may need to be examined 
simultaneously. Further research is needed to investigate whether different levels of SES may 
increase risk for cigarette smoking under certain circumstances or in specific populations apart 
from youths. 
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ABSTRACT 


In the present research an attempt was made to study the relationship between loneliness and 
depression among old aged people. The study was carried on by formulating hypotheses that (a)- 
There would be significant difference between loneliness and depression level of old aged people 
(b)-There would be positive correlation between loneliness and depression. For empirical 
verification of these two hypotheses a study was conducted on 60 old aged people of Patna and 
its neighboring places, by employing incidental-cum-purposive sampling technique. Their age 
ranged from 60 to 75 years. The UCLA Loneliness Scale was used for measuring loneliness. In 
order to check the level of depression in old aged people, Hindi adaptation of Beck’s Depression 
Inventory was applied. For the analysis of the obtained scores t-ratio and co-efficient of 
correlation were computed. The result confirmed all the hypotheses. The findings on the whole 
indicated that there is significant difference between loneliness and depression level of old aged 
people. Positive correlation between loneliness and depression level was also observed by the 
researcher. The findings of the present research reveal that loneliness plays an important role in 
determining depression among old aged people. Depression level can be reduced by reducing 
loneliness among old aged people. 


Keywords: Loneliness, Depression, Old-Age 

Seasons of life are the offerings of the dynamic creation of God. Each developmental phase has 
its unique characteristic features, developmental tasks, virtues and realization points in the 
platform of positive psychology. Old age is the final developmental phase which is adorned by 
folds of wisdom, generatively and ripened meaning of life for successful aged. Since the dawn of 
civilization, human beings have recognized a progression through the life course, from infancy 
through old age. One cannot fully understand what old age means unless one understands it as 
part of the entire course of human life, and this approach is called the life course or life-span 
perspective (Settersten, 2003). 
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Old age is the closing period in the life span. It is a period when people "move away" from 
previous, more desirable period or time of "usefulness". Adjusting to the changes that 
accompany old age requires that an individual is flexible and develops new coping skills to adapt 
to the changes that are common to this time in their lives (Wamick, 1995). 

The increased span of life in India, a person over 65 years of age may be considered as aged. 
India is the second largest population of elderly (60+) in the world. The population of seniors in 
India has grown from 3.3 percent in 1950 to 7.6 percent in 2000. It is predicted that by 2050 a 
whopping 15.1 percent of Indian population would consist of individuals 65 years and older 
(United Nations, 1998; United Nations Population Division, 1999). The increase in the number 
of elderly individuals has led to discussions about health care facilities and social support system 
in India. Aging is usually associated with physical decline and frailty as well as psychological 
modifications. A number of research studies focus on structural and functional decrements 
(Margrain and Boulton, 2005; Solomon, Shock and Aughenbaugh, 1970; Singh, 2004; 
Ramamurti, 2002). Powerlessness or perception of others in control can be an emotional risk 
factor in old age too (Kunzmann, Little and Smith, 2002). 

There is a growing body of evidence that suggests that psychological and sociological factors 
have a significant influence on how well individuals age. Aging research has demonstrated a 
positive correlation of someone’s religious beliefs, social relationships, perceived health, self- 
efficacy, socioeconomic status and coping skills, among others, with their ability to age more 
successfully. 

The question comes to mind as to what successful aging is and how it can be achieved in the face 
of such decline and changes. According to Wong (1989; 2000), prolonging life without 
providing any meaning for existence is not the best answer to the challenge of aging. He defines 
successful aging as a relatively high level of physical health, psychological well-being and 
competence in adaptation (Wong, 1989). However, Wong (1989; 2000) notes that the latter two 
aspects are more important than physical health when detennining successful aging. Competence 
in adaptation emphasizes personal responsibility, implying that an individual has a choice of how 
she will cope with the challenges and changes that occur with growing older such as retirement, 
physical decline, personal losses, suffering and impending death. This view is supported by 
numerous other studies too (Rowe & Khan, 1998; Fisher and Specht, 1999). 

Depression or the occurrence of depressive symptomatology is a prominent condition amongst 
older people, with a significant impact on the well-being and quality of life. Many studies have 
demonstrated that the prevalence of depressive symptoms increases with age (Kennedy, 1996). 
Depressive symptoms not only have an important place as indicators of psychological well-being 
but are also recognized as significant predictors of functional health and longevity. It interferes 
with an individual's ability to function and causes great distress to him/her (Geist and Jefferson, 
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1997). Late-life depression has been shown to be influenced by genetic, situational, biological 
and psychosocial factors. Longitudinal studies demonstrate that increased depressive symptoms 
are significantly associated with increased difficulties with activities of daily living (Penninx et 
al., 1998). Community-based data indicate that older persons with major depressive disorders are 
at increased risk of mortality (Bruce, 1994). There are also studies that suggest that depressive 
disorders may be associated with a reduction in cognitive functions (Speck et ah, 1995). 

Depression has a causal link to numerous social, physical and psychological problems. These 
difficulties often emerge in older adulthood, increasing the likelihood of depression; yet 
depression is not a normal consequence of these problems. When the onset of depression first 
occurs in earlier life, it is more likely that there are genetic, personality and life experience 
factors that have contributed to the depression. Depression that first develops in later life is more 
likely to bear some relationship to physical health problems. An older person in good physical 
health has a relatively low risk of depression. Physical health is indeed the major cause of 
depression in late life. There are many reasons for this, which include the psychological effects 
of living with an illness and disability, the effects of chronic pain; the biological effects of some 
conditions and medications that can cause depression through direct effects on the brain; and the 
social restrictions that some illnesses place upon older people’s life style resulting in isolation 
and loneliness. 

There are strong indications that depression substantially increases the risk of death in adults, 
mostly by unnatural causes and cardiovascular disease (Wulsine/ al., 1999). Some population- 
based studies did find that this independent relationship does exist in later life, while others did 
not. 

Loneliness is a subjective, negative feeling related to the person’s own experience of deficient 
social relations. Loneliness has been defined in the social psychological literature as consisting 
of "emotional isolation, which results from the loss or lack of a truly intimate tie ..and social 
isolation, the consequence of lacking a network of involvements with peers of some sort." 
(Weiss, 1973: p. iv) Thus, the experience of loneliness includes both the emotional pain of losing 
a loved one as well as a sense of exclusion or marginality from social ties. High levels of 
loneliness have been li nk ed to higher risks of mental illness and suicide (Peplau and Perlman, 
1982; Weiss, 1973). The detenninants of loneliness are most often defined on the basis of 2 
causal models. The first model examines the external factors, which are absent in the social 
network, as the root of the loneliness; while the second explanatory model refers to the internal 
factors, such as personality and psychological factors. 

Loneliness may lead to serious health-related consequences. It is one of the 3 main factors 
leading to depression (Green et al., 1992), and an important cause of suicide and suicide 
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attempts. A study carried out by Hansson et al. (1987) revealed that loneliness was related to 
poor psychological adjustment, dissatisfaction with family and social relationships. 

As people grow old, the likelihood of experiencing age-related losses increases. Such losses may 
impede the maintenance or acquisition of desired relationships, resulting in a higher incidence of 
loneliness. Many people experience loneliness either as a result of living alone, a lack of close 
family ties, reduced connections with their culture of origin or an inability to actively participate 
in the local community activities. When this occurs in combination with physical disablement, 
demoralization and depression are common accompaniments. The negative effect of loneliness 
on health in old age has been reported by researchers (Heikkinen et al., 1995). The death of 
spouse and friends and social disengagement after leaving work or a familiar neighbourhood are 
some of the ubiquitous life-changing events contributing to loneliness in older people. Those in 
the oldest age cohort are most likely to report the highest rates of loneliness, reflecting their 
increased probability of such losses. 

A study by Max et al. (2005) revealed that the presence of perceived loneliness contributed 
strongly to the effect of depression on mortality. Thus, in the oldest old, depression is associated 
with mortality only when feelings of loneliness are present. Depression is a problem that often 
accompanies loneliness. In many cases, depressive symptoms such as withdrawal, anxiety, lack 
of motivation and sadness mimic and mask the symptoms of loneliness. 

Many people experience loneliness and depression in old age, either as a result of living alone or 
due to lack of close family ties and reduced connections with their culture of origin, which 
results in an inability to actively participate in the community activities. With advancing age, it is 
inevitable that people lose connection with their friendship networks and that they find it more 
difficult to initiate new friendships and to belong to new networks. . Depression and loneliness 
are considered to be the major problems leading to impaired quality of life among elderly 
persons. The present study was conducted to investigate the relationships among depression and 
loneliness in elderly people. 

The main objectives of the present study are: 

1 . To assess the level of depression among elders. 

2. To examine the degree of loneliness among old aged people. 

3. To identify the relationship between depression and loneliness in elders. 

Hypotheses 

Keeping the objective in view following hypotheses were fonnulated for verification: 

1. It was hypothesized that there would be significant difference between loneliness and 
depression level of old aged people. The formulation of this hypothesis was framed 
keeping in mind the assumptions on loneliness and depression. Through the literature 
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review it was found that depression was related to the loneliness among old aged people. 
Hence, the focus of this study is to examine the difference between loneliness and 
depression among elders. 

2. It was hypothesized that there would be positive correlation between loneliness and 
depression. This hypothesis was framed through literature review. Several studies 
attribute a positive relationship between loneliness and depression (Adams et al. 2004; 
Pressman et al. 2005; Cacioppo, Hughes, Waite, Hawkley & Thisted, 2006; Blazer, 
D.G., 2002; Hawkley, Burleson, Bemtson & Cacioppo, 2003). Through the literature 
review it was found that higher level of loneliness were associated with more depressive 
symptoms in older adults. The inclusion of this hypothesis in the present research was to 
see that whether level of depression among older people is influenced by loneliness or 
not. 


METHOD 


Sample 

The present investigation was carried on the 60 old people (Male & Female both) of Patna and 
its neighbouring places by employing incidental-cum-purposive sampling technique. Their age 
ranged from 60 to 75 years. They were matched as far as possible in other respects. 

Tools 

> A Personal Data Sheet prepared by the researcher was used for collecting necessary personal 
information about the respondents. 

> Beck Depression Inventory (Hindi adaptation by Sinha and Kapoor) was employed for 
measuring depression of old aged people. 

> The UCLA Loneliness Scale, (University of California, Los Angles) was used for measuring 
loneliness among elders. 

Procedure 

The test was administered in two different sessions. First of all personal data sheet was 
administered to the respondents and relevant information’s were gathered. Thereafter, Beck 
Depression inventory and UCLA Loneliness Scale were administered to the respondents one by 
one with a short interval and the responses made by the subjects were scored, tabulated and 
analyzed by applying t-test and correlation-coefficient test. The findings based on these 
statistical techniques have been shown in table 1-3. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


For deriving useful conclusion, the data is organized in a systematic way. The obtained result is 
explained on the basis of statistical analysis. 
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Table - 1, Mean value and SD of Loneliness & Depression among Old Aged People 


N=60 

Mean 

SD 

Loneliness 

31.28 

12.35 

Depression 

26.85 

8.42 


The inspection of table -1 shows that the obtained mean value on loneliness and depression is 
31.28 and 26.85 respectively. The obtained value of SD of loneliness and depression is 12.35 & 
8.42 respectively which clearly shows that in case of both loneliness and depression there is less 
internal variation because the obtained value of SD ( 12.35 ) and ( 8.42 ) is quite less to its 
obtained mean value ( 31.28 ) and ( 26.85 ) respectively. So, it can be said that as the degree of 
loneliness gets higher the level of depression will also be high which supports the hypothesis 
formulated by the researcher that " There would be significant difference between loneliness and 
depression level of old aged people ". Hence, the result of this study are consisted with that of 
Max et al. (2005) who revealed that the presence of perceived loneliness contributed strongly to 
the effect of depression on mortality. Thus, in the oldest old, depression is associated with 
mortality only when feelings of loneliness are present. Depression is a problem that often 
accompanies loneliness. 

In order to verify the above hypothesis statistically and to further elaborate the findings t-ratio 
was applied by the researcher and thus the significant difference between two means was 
examined. The obtained results were recorded in the table-2. 

Table - 2, Differences Between The Mean Scores Of Depression And Loneliness Among Old 
Aged People (TV = 60) 



N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

t-ratio 

df 

p-value 

Loneliness 

60 

31.28 

12.35 

1.59 

2.04 

58 

P <.05 

Depression 

26.85 

8.42 

1.09 


It is evident from table-2 that the difference between the mean scores of loneliness ( 3 1 .28 ) and 
depression ( 26.85 ) is significant at .05 level of confidence. Thus, it can be concluded that there 
is significant difference between loneliness and depression level of older people. The obtained 
mean value of loneliness of the respondents is 3 1 .28 which is higher than the obtained mean 
value 26.85 on depression. Hence, it is clear that the degree of loneliness is higher in comparison 
to depression level. This finding supports the hypothesis framed by the researcher. Though the 
obtained t-value = 2.04 is significant but it is marginally significant, therefore, it can be 
concluded that the hypothesis framed by the researcher is partially confirmed. 
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In order to test and verify the second hypothesis framed by the researcher that there would be 
positive correlation between loneliness and depression, coefficient of correlation was applied. 
Table -3 presents the summary of the coefficient of correlation. 


Table - 3, Table Showing Coefficient Of Correlation Between Loneliness and Depression 
Among Old Aged People 



N 

r 

df 

p-value 

Loneliness 

60 

0.95 

58 

P<.01 

Depression 

Table-3 reveals that t 

he obtained value of coefficient of correlation (r) = 0.95 is positive and 


highly significant at 0.01 level of confidence on df-58. This supports the hypothesis which 
suggests that there is a positive relation between loneliness and depression level of old aged 
people. 

A study of all the above tables presents an extensive picture of the relationship between 
loneliness and depression level among elder people. All the hypotheses framed by the researcher 
are found statistically significant at .05 and .01 level of confidence respectively. The findings on 
the whole indicated that there is significant difference between loneliness and depression level of 
old aged people. Positive correlation between loneliness and depression level was also observed 
by the researcher. The findings of the present research reveal that loneliness plays an important 
role in detennining depression among old aged people. Loneliness, coupled with other physical 
and mental problems, gives rise to feelings of depression in the elderly persons. A positive 
correlation between loneliness and depression is in accordance with the results obtained in 
literature (Green et al., 1992). 


RECOMMENDATION 


The findings of the present research thus have brought many new facts in respect to the relation 
between loneliness and depression level among elders. The findings of the present researcher 
have indicated that depression level of older people is very much affected by the presence of 
loneliness. Depression level can be reduced by reducing loneliness among old aged people. 

Hence, to draw the curtain close, it may be stated that everything in this dynamic world has some 
advantages and limitations. Old age is no exception. There can be multiple reasons to feel 
disheartened like retirement, loss of loved ones, physical decline, loss of power and autonomy, 
and interpersonal conflicts. Successful aging can never be based on the denial of real losses as 
regards the quality of functioning in the last stage of life. Rather, the idea of successful aging 
involves graceful acceptance of reality as it is, adopting a generativity-glimmered orientation 
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towards life in general. Successful aging means growing old with good health and functional 
capacity, self-acceptance, autonomy, and forgiveness, engaging in learning and activities 
promoting personal growth, prosocial behaviour, healthy interactions with the family, deriving a 
sense of purpose or meaning in life and being satisfied with life. As such, the discourse may end 
with the notion that elderly individuals need to be accepted, respected, and provided with their 
requisite self-respect. This is likely to facilitate the elderly individuals to glance at life through 
the lenses of “experientially-rimmed wisdom” and accept factual realities gracefully, thereby 
helping them to bask in the “rays” of successful aging. 

There are certain limitations in the study: 

1. The sample size is restricted to few elderly persons. Hence in future, a similar study 
needs to be conducted on a larger section of the elderly population. 

2. For detennining gender differences, both male and female constituents of the sample 
should be equivalent in all respects. 

3. Moreover, no fonnal diagnosis of depression was made in the sample used in the study. 
Self-report inventory was used for detennining the level of depressive symptoms in the 
elderly persons. 

Keeping in view the above limitations, longitudinal studies on a larger group of elderly men and 
women are needed in future. Thus the findings would stimulate other researchers also to take up 
such problems for further investigation. 

For the purpose of general screening of the depression level among old aged people, the findings 
can be of much helpful to the counsellors, clinicians and psychologists. The findings would also 
help the researchers and youngsters. 
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ABSTRACT 


India is gradually turning into graying nation. With increased life expectancy there is more 
number of citizens above 60-65 age range now. However the changes that come in later life - 
retirement, death of spouse, increased isolation - can lead to different psychological problems 
among which depression is quite common. At the same time, studies indicate that loneliness, self 
esteem are potent factors involved in such psychological problems. The present study was 
undertaken to find the relation of such factors on depression in elderly Kashmiris as well as their 
presence in different sections. The sample consisted of 100 old age retired persons taken from 
different districts of Kashmir. Geriatric Depression Scale, Rosenberg’s Self-Esteem Scale, and 
UCLA loneliness Scale were applied on the participants to collect the data. Spss 20 was used to 
analyse the data and results revealed significant positive as well as negative correlation among 
different variables. However no significant differences were found across gender and domicile of 
participants on any of the measure. Hence it is clear that there is relation of depression with 
lonliness and self-esteem, however the nature and the direction of effect is not fully established. 


Keywords: Self-esteem, loneliness, Depression, Elderly, Kashmir. 

Ageing is a continuous process beginning at the time of conception and ending with death. It is 
the process of becoming older, a process that is genetically determined and environmentally 
modified. However the period of old age is a time of challenge exemplified by changes in roles 
such as becoming a grandparent, retirement and other significant life events such bereavement, 
and potential reductions in social network and support (Dahlberg, Andersson, McKee, & 
Lennartsson, 2015). It can also mean ill-health, reduced mobility of self which may compromise 
opportunities to develop new friendships or maintain existing relationships (Van Baarsen, 
Snijders, Smit, & Van Duijin, 2001). One common psychological effect of it is loneliness which 
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may be defined as the ‘discrepancy between one's desired and achieved levels of social 
interaction’ (Peplau & Perlman, 1982). The person simultaneously lacks connection with other 
people and may result in a feeling of loneliness. Loneliness may occur in people of all ages, but 
it is believed to be a common and more serious problem for older people (Heylen, 2010). 
Loneliness is a condition with feelings of distress, depression and detachment due to a gaping 
emptiness in a person’s social and/or emotional life (Lilleen, 1998). It is associated with 
cognitive decline, depression, stress and anxiety (Fratiglioni et al. 2000, Tilvis et al. 2000, Sevil 
et al. 2006). Self-esteem is commonly seen to be low in such people. Self esteem is is how we 
view ourselves positively or negatively, and our overall attitude towards oneself. The individual 
with low self-esteem, would not accept himself and assume that he is useless and needy. 
Rosenberg has suggested that low self esteem can lead to depression as a result of failure to 
obtain positive self- acceptance (Khaidzir & Ong, 2007). Hence lonliness, self esteem and 
depression are intervened together. In present study, an attempt was made to look into these 
variables and their relation to one another in kashmiri elderly population with the objectives of 
comparing loneliness, self esteem and depression across gender and domicile as well as their 
intercorrelation. Loneliness and self esteem will be studied elderly people with and without 
depression. 


METHOD 


Sample: The present study consists of a sample of 100 old age retired persons taken from the 
parts of District Baramulla, Pulwama, Budgam, and Srinagar. Sample included both rural and 
urban participants who gave their consent within the age range of 50-70 years. All the 
participants had their partners alive at the time of sampling. 

Tools used: 

1. Geriatric Depression Scale (GDS): The questionnaire is fifteen item self report assessment 
used to identify depression in the elderly people. The scale was first developed in 1983 by 
Yesavage, Brink, Rose et al. The GDS is 30 item scale and questions are answered in “yes” 
or “no”fromat. 

2. University of California LOS Angles loneliness Scale: This questionnaire is a 20 item scale 
developed by Russel, Peplau and Ferguson in 1978 and consists of twenty statements 
described on four point scale that ranged from “never” to “often”. The measure has high 
internal consistency (coefficient alpha = .96) and a test-retest correlation over a two-month 
period of .73. 

3. Rosenberg’s Self-Esteem Scale: It is developed by Dr. Morris Rosenberg in 1965. The 
questionnaire is a ten item likert type scale with item answered on four response categories 
from “strongly disagree to strongly agree”. This scale was originally validated on a large 
sample of high school students. Test - retest correlation are typically in the range of 0.82 to 
0.88 and Cronbach’s alpha for various samples are in the range of 0.77 to 0.88. 
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Procedure: The subjects were contacted personally in their homes and working places. They 
were given proper directions. The subjects were assured that their responses would be kept 
confidential and would be used for research purpose only. The questionnaires were distributed 
and necessary help was provided by the researchers where ever they needed. For achieving the 
objectives, the data collected was analysed by using various statistical techniques like central 
tendency measures (mean & standard deviation ), t-test and parsons correlation. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1: Socio demographic data of the sample. 


Demographic Data 

Groups 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Gender 

Male 

57 

57 

Female 

43 

43 

Domicile 

Rural 

48 

48 

Urban 

52 

52 

Age 

50-60 yrs 

69 

69 

60-70 yrs 

31 

31 

Economic status 

Upto 10000 

22 

22 

10000-20000 

58 

58 

20000-30000 

20 

20 


Table 2: Comparison of loneliness, self esteem and depression across Gender. 



Gender 

N 

Mean 

t-value 

p-value 

Loneliness 

Male 

57 

35.53 

.43 

.67 

Female 

43 

33.44 

Self-esteem 

Male 

57 

14.14 

.06 

.95 

Female 

43 

14.21 

Depression 

Male 

57 

6.53 

.28 

.81 

Female 

43 

6.30 


Table 3: Comparison of loneliness, self esteem and depression across Domicile. 



Domicile 

N 

Mean 

t-value 

p-value 

Loneliness 

Rural 

48 

31.85 

1.12 

.265 

Urban 

52 

37.19 

Self- 

Esteem 

Rural 

48 

15.25 

1.89 

.062 

Urban 

52 

13.17 

Depression 

Rural 

48 

5.79 

1.38 

.171 

Urban 

52 

7.02 
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Fig 1: The prevalence of depressed and non depressed elderly people. 


Table 4: Comparison of loneliness and self esteem across depressed and non depressed elderly 
people. 


Variable 

Groups 

N 

Mean 

t- value 

p-value 

Loneliness 

Non depressed 

65 

21.72 

10.95 

.0001 


Depressed 

35 

58.60 

Self-esteem 

Non depressed 

65 

16.60 

7.38 

.0001 


Depressed 

35 

9.66 


Table 5: Inter-Correlation of different variable of the study. 



Depression 

Loneliness 

Self-esteem 

Income 

Depression 

1 




Loneliness 

.875** 

1 



Self-esteem 

-.753** 

-.859** 

1 


Income 

-.660** 

-.729** 

.691** 

1 


In the present study, total of 100 elderly people were taken out of which 57 were male and 47 
were female with slightly higher proportion of males. Domicile wise, sample was almost equally 
divided into rural and urban. However majority of the sample were falling in the age range of 50- 
60years (69%). Likewise on income basis, majority of the sample was from middle income range 
group of 10-20 thousand monthly (table 1). Comparison was made to find differences across 
gender and domicle on different variables like loneliness, self esteem and depression and it was 
found that the mean differences were not significant at .05 level of significance (Table 2 & 3). A 
study done in Ethiopia also revealed no significant sex difference on self-esteem, depression and 
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loneliness (Yizengaw & Ebiresilus, 2014). Similar results were reported by Halit (2014) who 
found no significant difference between levels of depression and gender of the elderly. Toha 
(2006) reported that depression is an emotional disorder that can happen to any person regardless 
of his or her gender, age, and socio-economic level. These findings reveal that the self- esteem 
of the elderly people is not affected by gender and they may have different views on self- esteem. 
Loneliness is two to three times more prevalent in elderly people with depression than in no 
depressed elders (Adams, et al, 2004; Stek, et al, 2005). 

Further patients were categorised on the basis of presence or absence of depression in the 
sample. It was found that 35% were found to have depression on the geriatric depression scale 

(fig 1). 

Later the two groups of depressed and no depressed elderly people were compared using t-test on 
the measures of loneliness and self esteem and it was found that there was significant difference 
on the measure of loneliness as well as on the measure of self esteem at .0001 level of 
significance (table 4). Lim & Kua (2011) also reported that loneliness was a more robust 
predictor of depression score in their study. Lonely people suffer from more depressive 
symptoms and reported to be less happy, less satisfied and more pessimistic (Singh & Kiran, 
2013). Similarly self-esteem is related to low levels of depression, better health and overall 
greater success in life (Thomopoulou et al., 2010). 

Different variables of the study were later correlated to find their correlation and it was found 
that some variables were significantly correlated together. Depression was positively and 
significantly correlated to loneliness but negatively correlated to self esteem and income. 
Similarly loneliness was found to have statistically significant negative correlation with self 
esteem and income but self esteem has positive correlation with income (table 5). Aylaz et al . 
(2012) also examined relationship between depression and loneliness in a sample of 913 
elderly people and found significant correlation between loneliness and depression in elderly 
people. Wu & zhang (2011) also reported eelderly well being to have connections with lonliness. 
Similar other studies reported statistically significant direct relationship of self-esteem with 
income level (Yizengaw, & Ebiresilus, 2014). Hence significant relationship of loneliness and 
self-esteem with depression has already been reported in many studies (Toha, 2006; Nor Yaacob 
et.al., 2009; Halit, 2014). The exact nature of the association between depression and loneliness 
is not yet fully understood, (Cacioppo et al., 2006; Cacioppo et al., 2010) Although some studies 
report perceived (severe) loneliness as a gateway to depression (Barg et al., 2006). Several cross 
sectional studies of elderly people have shown that loneliness as one of the most important 
detenninants of depressive symptoms (Alpass and Neville, 2003; Adams et al., 2004; Cacioppo 
et al., 2006). 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper intends to analyze the problems prospects of cooperative sector in India under free 
market. It is now, increasingly recognized that the co-operative system in India has the capacity 
and potentiality to neutralize the adverse effects emerging from the process of globalization. 
After economic liberalization under the new economic environment, cooperatives at all levels are 
making efforts to reorient their functions according to the market demands. The failure of the 
public sector in several cases is a worrisome trend. Privatization has also failed to make an 
impact in the rural areas. Therefore, there is great hope on the cooperative sector. The paper 
examines the causes of slow progress and highlights the emerging role and challenges of the 
cooperative sector. In comparison to the step-motherly treatment of the past, cooperatives are 
now, considered an important plank of development. The government is committed to 
cooperative development. The cooperatives have inherent advantages in tackling the problems 
of poverty alleviation, food security, and employment generation. Cooperatives are also, 
considered to have immense potential to deliver goods and services in areas where both the state 
and the private sector have failed. The paper focuses on several pitfalls and shortcomings like: 
poor infrastructure, lack of quality management, over-dependence on government, dormant 
membership, non-conduct of elections, lack of strong human resources policy, absence of 
professionalism, etc. It suggests evolving strong communication and public relations strategies, 
which can promote the concept of cooperation among the masses. It should also push forward 
by developing effective strategies to overcome existing weaknesses and for continuing growth of 
the sector. The paper assesses the future prospects of the cooperative sector of India. 


Keywords: Co-operative Sector, Globalization, Liberalization, Privatization. 


Around the world modem cooperatives have developed for over 200 years. Cooperative 
institutions exist all over the world providing essential services, which would otherwise be 
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unattainable. In many Third World countries, cooperatives such as credit unions and agricultural 
organizations have been very successful in helping people to provide for themselves where 
private and other corporate capitals do not see high profitability. In 90 countries of the world, 
over 700 million individuals are members of cooperative institutions. Globally, cooperatives 
have been able to elevate its position as a powerful economic model. In some countries, they are 
a sizeable force within the national economy. 

During the British rule, Nicholson a British Officer in India suggested to introduce Raiffersen 
model of German agricultural credit Cooperatives in India. As a follow-up of that 
recommendation, the first Cooperative Society Act of 1904 was enacted to enable formation of 
"agricultural credit cooperatives" in villages in India under Government sponsorship. With the 
enactment of 1904 Act, Cooperatives were to get a direct legal identity as every agricultural 
Cooperative was to be registered under that Act only. The 1904 Cooperative Societies Act, was 
repealed by 1912 Cooperative Societies Act which provided formation of Cooperative societies 
other than credit. Under 1919 Administrative Refonns act , Cooperatives was made a provincial 
subject making each province responsible for Cooperative development. In 1942, the British 
Government enacted the Multi -Unit Cooperative Societies Act, 1942 with an object to cover 
societies whose operations are extended to more than one state. The impulses of the Indian 
freedom movement gave birth to many initiatives and institutions in the post-independence era in 
India and anned with an experience of 42 years in the working of Multi Unit Cooperative 
Societies and the Multi-Unit Cooperative Societies Act, 1942. The Central Government enacted 
a comprehensive Act known as Multi State Cooperative Societies Act 1984, repealing the Act of 
1942. 

Growth of Cooperative Sector in India 

India has basically an agrarian economy with 72% of its total population residing in rural areas . 
The rural people need lot of services in daily life which are met by village co-operative societies. 
The seeds of cooperation in India were sown in 1904 when the first Cooperative Societies Act 
was passed. Since then, the cooperative movement has made significant progress. Cooperatives 
have extended across the entire country and there are currently an estimated 230 million 
members nationwide. The cooperative credit system of India has the largest network in the 
world and cooperatives have advanced more credit in the Indian agricultural sector than 
commercial banks. The village cooperative societies provide strategic inputs for the agricultural 
sector, consumer societies meet their consumption requirements at concessional rates; marketing 
societies help the fanner to get remunerative prices and co-operative processing units help in 
value additions to the raw products etc. In addition, co-operative societies are helping in building 
up of storage go-downs including cold storages, rural roads and in providing facilities like 
irrigation, electricity, transport, and health. Various development activities in agriculture, small 
industry marketing, and processing, distribution and supplies are now carried on through co- 
operatives. In fertilizer production and distribution the Indian Farmers Fertilizer Cooperative 
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(IFFCO) commands over 35 percent of the market. In the production of sugar, the cooperative 
share of the market is over 58 percent and in the marketing and distribution of cotton, they have 
a share of around 60 percent. The cooperative sector accounts for 55 percent of the looms in the 
hand-weaving sector. Cooperatives process, market and distribute 50 percent of edible oils. 
Dairy cooperatives operating under the leadership of the National Dairy Development Board and 
through 1 5 state cooperative milk-marketing federations has now become the largest producer of 
milk in the world. The groundwork for this was laid in the early 1970’s when the largest dairy 
development programme in the world - Operation Flood - was launched. Operation Flood was a 
national marketing strategy linked to a dairy infrastructure development programme that created 
a chain of dairy processing plants, collection stations and a national milk transportation grid. 
With the passage of the Insurance Act, cooperatives have been allowed to entry into the 
insurance business. Insurance is a field where the immense potential of cooperatives remains 
untapped. The Indian Fanners Fertilizer Cooperative has recently teamed up with a Japanese 
company and fonned a joint venture for undertaking general insurance business in India. This 
signifies that Indian cooperatives have come of age in fonnulating strategic alliances. Thus, the 
co-operative societies in India in fact are playing multi-functional roles both in rural and urban 
areas. An Expert Group constituted by the Government of India in 1990, recommended i) to 
facilitate building up of integrated co-operative structure; ii) to make the co-operative federation 
organizations responsive towards their members; iii) to minimize government interference and 
control in the functioning of co-operatives and iv) to eliminate politicization from the 
cooperative sector. Based on the recommendations, the central government enacted the Multi 
State Cooperative Societies Act, 2002 that provided for democratic and autonomous working of 
the Cooperatives, which came into force with effect from August 19, 2002. Various 
development activities in agriculture, small industry marketing and processing, distribution and 
supplies are now carried on through co-operatives. The co-operatives in India have made an all- 
round progress and their role in, and contribution to agricultural progress has particularly been 
significant. 

Structure and Significance of Cooperatives 

The cooperative structure in India consists of different constituents. At the bottom of this 
structure are the primary societies, which render various types of services. Of this large number 
about 80% is concerned with agriculture. Most of these societies, about 60% deal with credit 
only. Thus a large majority of primary societies are related to agriculture and credit. They 
perform various functions such things as credit, irrigation, marketing, transports etc. These are 
generally divided into two groups (i) credit societies and (ii) noncredit societies Each of these 
two sub groups is further split up into sub groups: 9(a) agricultural societies and (b) non - 
agricultural societies. Agricultural societies (both credit and noncredit are found in rural areas, 
but nonagricultural societies both credit and noncredit) are found in urban areas. For supervision 
and financial assistance to cooperative credit societies there are central banks and state 
cooperative banks. The central ha nk s supervise the functioning of the primary societies of a 
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district or art of a district and offer financial assistance to them. Their capital is drawn from 
public deposits, share capitals and loans from other sources. Because of variety of sources from 
which these ha nk s can draw money, they act as a link between cooperative societies and the 
money market. They function as balancing centers by diverting funds of surplus societies to the 
needy societies. They also perform ordinary banking functions also. At the top of the 
cooperative credit is the state cooperative bank, at the state level, known as the apex bank. It 
controls the working of central banks and provides finance to them. It also acts as the li nk 
between reserve bank f India from which it borrows and the central banks and primary societies. 
It directs the cooperative movement in the state. Its capital comes from share capital, public 
deposits and loans and advances from the state and Reserve bank of India. The National 
Cooperative Union of India is the apex organization promoting the cooperative movement in the 
country. 

All the above three types of institutions are concerned with short and medium tenn credit of 
people. Long-tenn loans are given by Land Development banks, which have a unitary structure 
having branches at different places. These ha nk s obtain their funds from share capital, reserves, 
deposits, issue of bonds and debentures. However the major part of their resources is drawn from 
the floating of ordinary debentures in the market. The investors in these debentures are LIC, 
commercial banks, Cooperative banks, central and state governments and Reserve bank of India. 
Cooperation in a vast country like India is of great significance because: 

• It is an organization for the poor, illiterate, and unskilled people 

• It is an institution of mutual help and sharing 

• It softens the class conflicts and reduces the social cleavages 

• It reduces the bureaucratic evils and follies of political factions 

• It overcomes the constraints of agricultural development 

• It creates conducive environment for small and cottage industries 


The share of Co-operatives in National economy is as follows: 


Rural Network (villages covered) 

100% 

Agricultural Credit disbursed by Co-operatives 

46.15% 

Agricultural Credit disbursed by Co-operatives 

46.15% 

Fertilizer disbursed (6.049 million Tons) 

36.22% 

Fertilizer production (3.293 M.T. - N&P) 
Nutrient 

27.65% 

Sugar produced (10.400 million tons) 

59.0% 

Capacity Utilization of Sugar Mills 

111.5% 

Wheat Procurement (4.50 million tons) 

31.8% 

Animal Feed Production/Supply 

50% 

Retail Fair Price Shops (Rural + Urban) 

22% 

Milk Procurement to Total Production 

7.44% 
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Milk Procurement to Marketable surplus 

10.5% 

Ice Cream Manufacture 

45% 

Oil Marketed (Branded) 

50% 

Spindale in Co-operatives (3.518 million) 

9.5% 

Cotton Marketed / Procurement 

NA 

Cotton yarn/Fabrics Production 

23.0% 

Handlooms in Co-operatives 

55.0% 

Fishennen in Co-operatives (Active) 

21% 

Storage Facility (Village level PACS) 

65.0% 

Rubber processed and marketed 

95.0% 

Areca nut processed and marketed 

50% 

Direct employment generated 

1.07 million 

Self-Employment generated for persons 

Direct employment generated 

Salt Manufactured (18,266 Metric Tons) 

7.6% 


The statistics indicates that modem cooperative movement has made tremendous progress in 
every walk of its activities and occupies a major place in the share of the national economy. 


Types of Cooperatives 

The Co-operative Movement was introduced into India by the Government as the only method 
by which the fanners could overcome their burden of debt and keep them away from the clutches 
of the moneylenders. The Government of India passed the Co-operative Credit Societies Act, 
1904 and rural credit societies were formed. Through the appointment of registrars and through 
vigorous propaganda, the Government attempted to popularize the Movement in the rural areas. 
Within a short period, the Government realized some of the shortcomings of the 1904 Act and, 
therefore, passed a more comprehensive Act, known as the Co-operative Societies Act of 1912. 
This Act recognized non-credit societies also. However, the rural credit societies have continued 
to be predominant till now. 

(1) The Primary Agricultural Credit/Service Societies: The agricultural co-operative credit 
structure in the Punjab State is broadly divided into two sectors, one dealing with the short-terms 
and medium-terms finance and the other with the long-term credit. In the State, the short-term 
and medium-term credit structure is based on a three-tier system, i.e., the Apex Co-operative 
Bank at the State level, the Central Co-Cooperative Bank at the district/tehsil level and the 
Primary Agricultural Credit Societies at the village level. The major objectives of the primary 
agricultural credit service societies are to supply agricultural credit to meet the requirements of 
funds for agricultural production, the distribution of essential consumer commodities, the 
provision of storage and marketing facilities and for light agricultural implements and 
machinery. Owing to an increasing emphasis on the development of land and agriculture, long- 
termco-operative credit has assumed great importance. There is the Punjab State Land Mortgage 
Bank at the Apex and the Punjab Mortgage Bank at the district/tehsil level. These Primary Land 
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Mortgage Banks advance loans to the farmers for long-tenn purposes. At the operational level, 
there exists a primary co-operative to extend credit to the fanner. This unit epitomizes the 
vitality and service potential of the Co-operative Movement in India. The organization of these 
societies dates back to 1904, when the first Co-operative Societies Act was passed. These 
societies were started to providing cheap credit to the agriculturists in order to free them from the 
clutches of the rapacious moneylenders. The agricultural primary credit society is the foundation 
stone on which the whole co-operative edifice is built. Even now, these societies dominate the 
co-operative picture. 

The first Agricultural Credit Society in the Firozpur District was registered on 4 October 191 1, at 
the Village of Khalchi Kadim in the Firozpur Tehsil. Originally, the movement was confined to 
the credit societies only and, thus, credit dominated till the partition (1947). After the partition, 
the Co-operative Movement began to spread to other field, viz. labour, construction and farming. 
In 1979-80, the number of agricultural cooperative credit societies in the District was 309 with a 
membership of 1, 21,761. The loan advanced during the same year amounting to Rs. 2,180.35 
lakh and the deposits to Rs. 26.84 lakh. 

(2) Agricultural Non-Credit Societies: While credit is and must remain for some time the chief 
concern of the Co-operative Movement relatively slow, since 1912, when the non-credit societies 
were brought officially under the aegis of the Movement, the World War II (1939-45) came as a 
God send boon with respect to the development of the Cooperative Movement. Prices of 
agricultural goods began to rise and touched new peaks. The repayment of loans was accelerated 
and deposits began to pour in. The number of societies also rose. Another interesting 
development in co-operative during the War was the extension of the Movement to non-credit 
activities, viz. consumer’s co-operative marketing societies, consolidation societies, etc. The 
number of agricultural non-credit societies in the district was 38 in 1978-79. 

(3) Agricultural co-operative Marketing Societies: Marketing has occupied a far smaller place 
in the co-operative picture in India than in many countries, notably Denmark and the USA, but 
not other non-credit line of co-operation, with the possible exception of the consolidation of land 
holdings and joint farming enterprises, seems to hold greater possibilities of help to the 
agricultural population of India. The development of co-operative marketing in India is closely 
bound up with the problem of credit-the claims of the moneylenders commonly inhibiting the 
cultivator’s freedom of action in disposing of his crop. The full utilization of loans advanced 
depends upon the arrangements for the marketing of surplus produce. For this purpose, there the 
Punjab State Marketing Federation at the State Fevel, wholesale societies at the district level and 
Marketing societies at the market level. These societies also provide other agricultural facilities 
and make arrangements for the supply of domestic items in the rural areas. In 1979-80, there 
were 10 agricultural co-operative marketing societies in the district, with a total membership of 
5,982 (5,056 individuals and 926 societies). During the same year, their paid-up capital was Rs. 
19.70 lakh and the working capital Rs. 558.52 lakh, and they marketed goods worth Rs. 992.08 
lakh. At the State level, the Punjab State co-operative Supply and Marketing Federation 
(MARKFED) is playing an important role in building up an integrated structure for remunerative 
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marketing and storing of agricultural produce. It has played an important role in hastening the 
Green Revolution in the State by arranging ready supplies of essential farm inputs needed by the 
cultivators. 

(4 ) Co-operative Farming Societies: The Royal Commission on Agriculture in 1928 observed 
that it co-operation failed, there would fail the hope of the Indian agriculturist. Co-operative 
farming is a compromise between collective farming and the peasant proprietorship and gives all 
merits of large-scale farming without abolishing private property. It implies an organization of 
the fanners on the basis of common efforts for common interests. Under this system, all 
landowners in a village form a co-operative society for tilling the land. The land is pooled, but 
each farmer retains the right of property. The produce is distributed by each. They are allowed 
to withdraw from the cooperative farm whenever they desire. In India, the exceedingly small 
size of holdings is perhaps the most serious defect in our agriculture. If agriculture has to be 
improved, the size of the holdings must be enlarged. The co-operative fanning societies, thus, 
enable the cultivators to enjoy the economies of large-scale fanning through the pooling of land 
management resources. 

Causes of Slow Progress 

Despite rapid growth the overall progress of cooperative movement during 100 years of its 
existence is not very impressive. It is therefore necessary to know the causes of poor 
perfonnance of the movement and on that basis take such steps as would promote a faster growth 
of cooperative movement in India. 

a. Government Interference: 

The cooperative movement in India was initiated in 1904 under the auspices of British 
government. Right from the beginning, the government has adopted an attitude of patronizing the 
movement. Cooperative institutions were treated as if these were part and parcel of the 
administrative set up of the government. The government interference thus became essential 
elements in the working of these institutions. As a result, people’s enthusiasm for the movement 
did not grow. The movement’s independence and self-reliance existed only on paper and files. 
After attainment of independence, in particular after beginning of the planning, some healthy 
changes in the attitude of the government did take place. It was not given proper importance that 
it deserves in any plan. But even the cooperative movement has not become full-fledged people 
movement. Even today quite often cooperative societies are imposed upon the people. This does 
bring about an increase in the membership of the societies. However, the spirit of cooperation 
cannot flower fully in these circumstances. Neither it growth took place according to any plan 
nor did it become a people’s movement. It just grew very slowly and that too haphazardly. It 
was a state driven institution. 

b. Mismanagement and Manipulation: 

The essence of the cooperative movement is that it gives the fanners the status of shareholders 
and assures them agricultural, educational and medical facilities. Under the Maharashtra State 
Cooperatives Act, a minimum of 1 1 farmers is required to fonn a cooperative. Today the 
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shareholder membership averages between 15,000 and 25,000 farmers. The relationship between 
the shareholder fanner and the cooperative is simple - the fanner is committed to contributing a 
certain amount of cane per season and the mill is bound to take this cane. The strength of the 
movement was the involvement of the fanners who were shareholders in the sugar mill 
regardless of the size of their holdings. Over the years, this truly democratic idea got conupted 
and fanners with larger holdings grew more powerful. In practice, this altered the power 
structure of the cooperatives. In the elections to the governing bodies of the sugar factories, 
money became such a powerful tool that the top posts of chainnan and vice-chainnan usually 
went to the richest fanners even though the majority of members were farmers with small- or 
medium-sized holdings. 

c. Lack of Awareness: 

People are not well informed about the objectives of the movement, the contributions it can make 
in rebuilding the society and the rules and regulations of cooperative institutions. Unfortunately, 
no special efforts have been made in this direction. People look upon these institutions as means 
for obtaining facilities and concessions from the govt. So long as people expect to get something 
from the government, they see to it that societies somehow continue to function. Lack of 
education, dirty politics of the village, caste-ridden elections to the offices of cooperative 
societies, bureaucratic attitudes of the government officers at the lower rank are some of the 
hurdles in spreading the correct information about the cooperative movement and in educating 
the people about its true character and vital role in the society. 

d. Restricted Coverage: 

The cooperative movement has also suffered on account of two important limitations on its 
working. One is that the size of these societies has been very small. Most of these societies are 
confined to a few members and their operations extended to only one or two villages. As a 
result, their resources remain limited, which I make it impossible for them to expand their means 
and extend there are of operations .Two, the most of the societies have been single purpose 
societies. For this reason these societies are unable to take a total view of the persons seeking 
help, nor can they analyze and solve problems from different angles. By assessing the persons 
and the problems only from one angle, these societies neither help properly the person nor make 
an optimal use of their resources. Under these circumstances, it has not been possible for these 
societies to make much progress. 

e. Functional Weakness: 

The cooperative movement has suffered from inadequacy of trained personnel right from its 
inception. Lack of trained personnel has been caused by two major factors. In the first place, 
there has been a lack of institutions fort this purpose of training personnel. Secondly, because of 
it unsatisfactory working of cooperative institutions, efficient personnel did not feel attracted or 
motivated towards them. The functioning of the cooperative societies, too suffer from several 
weakness. Such weakness has prevented them from progressing on healthy lines. Thus, there are 
several pitfalls. Poor infrastructure, lack of quality management, overdependence on 
government, donnant membership, non-conduct of elections, lack of strong human resources 
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policy, neglect of professionalism, etc. are the limiting factors. Indian cooperatives are also 
unable to evolve strong communication and public relations strategies, which can promote the 
concept of cooperation among the masses. 

Future Prospects: Democratic Reforms Warranted 

Refonns are warranted in order to overcome its short comings and consolidate its strengths . 
Reorganizing the Primary Societies.: The first and foremost improvement concerns the 
reorganization of primary societies so that they can function properly. For this reorganization, 
three steps are called for: One, The weak and inefficient societies should be winded and merged 
with strong and efficient societies. It will no doubt reduce the number of societies, but this is 
itself not a bad thing. Otherwise, the weak societies would undermine people’s confidence in the 
movement and cause a setback to it from a long-term point of view. Two, small societies should 
be merged to build a larger societies. With large amount of resources at its disposal, big 
societies can avail certain facilities, which small societies cannot secure. For example, these 
societies can afford to engage highly trained and competent personnel and thus conduct their 
business efficiently. Besides, these societies can to some extent, face some deficits and bear the 
burden of over dues of their members. Smaller societies cannot do either of these. It is for these 
reasons so many societies in India are idle and donnant. Of course, small societies have intimate 
knowledge about their members. However, because of scanty resources these societies neither 
function efficiently not are able to do much for their members. On the contrary, the size should 
not be too large. It became difficult to keep proper control over the functioning of the society. 
Therefore, Mehta committee suggested for “one village one society.” Thirdly, instead of single 
purpose societies multipurpose societies need to be organized superficially single -purpose 
societies appear to be more useful because each one would concentrate on a specified function. 
However, experience suggests that unless problems of the people are viewed and solved in an 
integrated way, the cooperative movement can make only limited progress. Multipurpose 
societies can have a balanced view about the needs of its members and can meet them 
accordingly. As result the resource of such societies are utilized efficiently and at the same time 
members derive the greatest possible advantages from the resources placed at their disposal. 
During last few years, the cooperative movement has gained much from the fonnation of such 
multipurpose societies. 

It has to ensure efficiency in it functioning. Therefore the importance measures are needed. 
Firstly, the loan from credit societies should be granted in such a manner and under such 
conditions that these are used productively and not misused. It is in this way that the recourses 
of the movement will be correctly used and their repayment is ensured. It is only then that the 
problem of over dues can be properly tackled. Secondly, it is necessary to maintain close 
coordination of activities among different constituents of the cooperative structure: primary 
societies at the base, organization at the central and state levels should be right type. Their 
relations and the coordination among their working should be so institutionalized that they work 
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together, mutually helping instead of opposing one another. Similarly there should be close 
integration among cooperative institutions, Reserve Bank, State Bank, Commercial Banks, and 
National Bank of Agriculture and Rural Development and the Government .But it does mean that 
the government or any other institution should adopt a patronizing attitude towards it. However, 
there should be collaboration and coordination to promote the cooperative movement among the 
people. Thirdly, it is necessary to enlist the services of trained administrators and devoted 
workers in order to impart efficiency to its working and humanize its functioning. It is also 
essential that the procedures of work of cooperatives should be made simple, straight and 
convenient. The hold of the bureaucracy should be done away with. 

It is necessary to spread the movement as people’s movement. People should not think it as a 
part of the government or a department of the government People should own it and manage it. 
People should be educated and about the advantages of this movement. 

Educational institutions at various levels, radio, TV, newspapers, poster, and other mass media 
can be used for this purpose. Secondly, government participation and support is necessary. But it 
should not be patronage or interference or domination. It should facilitate its growth in healthy 
lines. Thirdly, the cooperative movement should be conceived and developed as a part of the 
national economy. Along with private and public sector, it should be treated as a separate sector 
in its own right. In fact, of the three sectors, the cooperative sector alone can claim to be peoples 
sector with human face under globalization framework. Therefore for its growth, more resources 
should be allocated under the five year plans of the government. Fourthly, there is need for 
extending the cooperative activities in all the regions of the country. The north -eastern states 
are lagging behind. Fifthly, there is urgent need for helping the weaker sections and vulnerable 
groups like SC and ST to form cooperatives in order to be free from the exploitation of 
intermediaries. Therefore, appropriate concession and facilities should be extended to such 
societies. Finally, there should be research and continuous monitoring and inspection about the 
problems and constraints of different cooperative societies. It will help to overcome the 
difficulties and proceed further with success. Cooperative movement will be an important 
impetus for rapid rural development of the country. 

Concluding Remarks 

After independence, India marched with central planning in order to achieve economic 
development. The new economic policy of globalization after eighties has reduced the dominant 
role of the state. The pendulum of economic growth in India is swinging from over commitment 
of public sector to over enthusiasm of the private sector. The urban sector is growing 
impressively very fast in India . The growth rate of service sector has become very impressive 
but the agricultural sector has lagged behind. The problem of poverty and unemployment among 
common people poses a real dilemma between the role of the State and role of the market forces. 
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Market forces fail to unleash forces for growth and at the most, it tends to generate low-income 
activities horizontally. 

This process fits perfectly well with an investment pattern and production structure to sub serves 
a social milieu and life style, which has no relevance for the broad mass of the rural people. It 
has created a dangerous process of marginalization and contractualisation (Das 1993) As a result 
the economic vulnerability and livelihood insecurity manifests. There is inherent urban bias in 
the formulation of macro adjustment policies. It is creating a system which is ultimately as 
centralized and undemocratic as any that can be imposed by the meddlesome bureaucracy. Its 
success can at best be treated as a pyrrhic victory, when means win and ends lose. Market is 
never friendly to the poor people or backward regions. It creates sharp regional imbalance. 
Majority of the rural sector and the unskilled and illiterate section of the urban sector tend to lose 
their right to livelihood and economic citizenship. Vicious circle of poverty manifests in 
different forms. There is also the growth of dangerous tendency of the elite to dismiss the deep 
concern towards poverty and economic vulnerability as the obsession toward egalitarian 
romantics. They strongly believe myopically in the trickledown theory. 

There is now increasing indifference towards the problem of poverty and inequality. 
Expansionist economic reforms during the 1990s boosted economic growth but high level of 
poverty and unemployment persist in India. Despite impressive economic growth, the powerful 
wave of consumerism, computerization, and corruption coexists in social life of India. It puts 
over emphasis on high-tech efficiency of industrial sector and modern urban service sector at the 
cost of rural sector, where majority eke out their living. One must always remember one simple 
thing that any model of development, which ignores India’s rich endowment of human resources 
and rich natural resources including land and water resources, is bound to falter. Any 
development route which bypasses the rural people of India is unlikely to be sustainable. 
Salvation of the developing economy as vast and diverse as India’s lies only in the 
transformation and revitalization of its rural economy, which require people’s empowerment and 
participation. One’s sense of idealism is in direct proportion to one’s distance from the real 
scenario. Neither private sector nor public sector shall promote social welfare. India requires 
meaningful reforms in the cooperative sector, before complete -opening up its economy to the 
competitive regime, which should ensure: a), higher standard of living for the village people, b) 
Production for mass consumption. In comparison to the step motherly treatment of the past, 
cooperatives should be considered an important plank of development. The cooperatives have 
inherent advantages in tackling the problems of poverty alleviation, food security and 
employment generation. Cooperatives have immense potential to deliver goods and services in 
areas where both the state and the private sector have failed. 
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ABSTRACT 


Academic achievement or (academic) performance is the outcome of education — the extent to 
which a student, teacher or institution has achieved their educational goals. Academic 
achievement generally refers to how well a student is accomplishing his or her tasks and studies. 
The most well-known indicator of academic achievement is the student’s ‘score’ for their classes 
and overall tenure. Many variables affect the academic achievement of the student i.e. Meta 
cognition, executive function, intelligence etc. The present study will investigate the relation 
between Meta cognition, executive function, intelligence and academic achievement. For this 
purpose a sample of 100 students (6 th to 8 th ) was selected and data was collected. 


Keywords: Academic Achievement, Executive Function, Intelligence, Meta Cognition 

Academic achievement or (academic) performance is the outcome of education — the extent to 
which a student, teacher or institution has achieved their educational goals. Academic 
achievement generally refers to how well a student is accomplishing his or her tasks and studies. 
The most well- kn own indicator of academic achievement is the student’s ‘score’ for their classes 
and overall tenure. Academic achievement is commonly measured by examinations or 
continuous assessment but there is no general agreement on how it is best tested or which aspects 
are most important procedural knowledge such as skills or declarative knowledge such as facts. 
The world is becoming more and more competitive. Quality of performance has become the key 
factor for personal progress. Parents desire that their children climb the ladder of performance to 
as high a level as possible. This desire for a high level of achievement puts a lot of pressure on 
students, teachers, schools, and, in general, the educational system itself. In fact, it appears as if 
the, whole system of education revolves round the academic achievement of students, though 
various other outcomes are also expected from the system. Thus a lot of time and effort of the 
schools are used for helping students to achieve better in their scholastic endeavors. The 
importance of scholastic or academic achievement has raised several important questions for 
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educational researchers. What factors promote achievement in students? How far do the different 
factors contribute towards academic achievement? Many factors have been hypothesized and 
researched upon. Researchers have come out with varied results, at times complementing each 
other, but at times contradicting each other. A complete and comprehensive picture of academic 
achievement still seems to eluding the researchers. The search, therefore, continues; educational 
researchers all over the world are still seeking a breakthrough in elucidating this phenomenon. In 
view of this it will be very useful to undertake a synoptic view of the researches conducted in the 
field so far as this will indicate the areas on which educational researchers could concentrate 
most profitably. 

Attempts have been made over the past years to classify the studies in this area. The credit of 
undertaking a pioneering work this direction goes to R.H. Dave (1968). In the third Indian 
Yearbook of Education he has reviewed 17 researches in the field which were carried out at 
M.Ed. and Ph.D. levels. Though the compilation was not exhaustive, it did indicate that the 
studies were undertaken to investigate into the relationship between achievement and variables 
like socioeconomic status, sex, intelligence and so on. Seventh Annual Survey of Education 
Report (Jan 2012) of rural India, released by the HRD minister, reported shows a decline in 
education in India. One half of the number of children in classes 3 to 5 in rural schools cannot 
read class first text book in their mother tongue and only 3 1 percent of children in classes 6 to 8 
can do division. ASER shows decline in education level in India. There are many factors which 
influence the academic perfonnance of the students. The government also makes plans and 
policies to assess the academic achievement of the students. For example Haryana Government 
has initiated a survey of learning levels of its students. This is being undertaken to measure the 
ground situation of present education system and to explore the factors affecting the scholastic 
achievements of the children. The survey is named as learning level outcome assessment. For 
this the 3 rd and 5 th standard students of Haryana government schools are being tested for four 
days in three subjects i.e. Hindi, English and Mathematics. Along with this the major 
contributory factors which significantly affect the learning level of the student, such as school 
infrastructure, teacher’s social and academic profile and pupils’ family profile will also be 
surveyed. This survey is being undertaken with the help of specially designed questionnaires 
which contain objective as well as subjective questions. For the purpose Haryana Government 
has taken the help of NCERT and several other NGOs active in the education spectrum. 
However, there are many others factors which also influence the academic perfonnance of the 
students. Some are more important than others i.e. executive function, intelligence, meta 
cognition etc. 

Longitudinal research suggests that Executive Function (EF) contributes to academic 
achievement rather than vice versa (Bull, Espy, & Wiebe, 2008; Georgie & Greenfield, 2005; 
Hitch, Towse, & Hutton, 2001; Miller & Hinshaw, 2010). Furthermore, EF has been linked to 
academic achievement in children of various ages with and without specific learning disabilities 
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(Best, Miller, & Jones, 2000). Performance on inhibition and working memory tasks, in 
particular, consistently relates to perfonnance in mathematics and reading (Blair & Razza, 2007). 
Shifting, on the other hand, does not consistently relate to academic achievement (Vander Sluis 
et ah, 2007). Executive functions are among the most pertinent cognitive abilities for adaptive 
functioning, allowing for behavior that is more goal-oriented, flexible, and autonomous. As such, 
the measurement of executive functions is of great interest for both clinical assessment and 
research into multiple relevant behaviors. Given their importance, both objective and subjective 
tests have been developed to evaluate them. 

Some authors have shown interest in meta-cognitive strategies or macro strategies which include 
activities that help students in their learning planning, monitoring, and evaluation. Met cognition 
refers to higher order thinking which involves active control over the cognitive processes 
engaged in learning. Activities such as planning how to approach a given learning task, 
monitoring comprehension, and evaluating progress toward the completion of a task are meta 
cognitive in nature. This higher-level cognition was given the label meta cognition by American 
developmental psychologist John Flavell (1979). The term meta cognition literally means 
cognition about cognition, or more informally, thinking about thinking. Flavell defined meta 
cognition as knowledge about cognition and control of cognition. For example, I am engaging in 
meta cognition if I notice that I am having more trouble learning A than B; or if it strikes me that 
I should double check C before accepting it as fact. J. H. Flavell (1976, p. 232). Andreas 
Demetriou, in his theory, one of the neo-Piagetian theories of cognitive development, used the 
tenn hyper cognition to refer to self-monitoring, self-representation, and self-regulation 
processes, which are regarded as integral components of the human mind. Meta cognition also 
thinks about one's own thinking process such as study skills, memory capabilities, and the ability 
to monitor learning. This concept needs to be explicitly taught along with content instruction. 
Meta cognitive knowledge is about our own cognitive processes and our understanding of how to 
regulate those processes to maximize learning. An association of field-dependence with the 
desire to plan and monitor one’s own learning has been registered, as well as a greater efficiency 
of these processes (Abraham, 1983; Boutin & Chinien, 1992; Fiu & Reed, 1994). In the domain 
of cognitive neuroscience, meta cognitive monitoring and control has been viewed as a function 
of the prefrontal cortex, which receives (monitors) sensory signals from other cortical regions 
and through feedback loops implements control (Schwartz & Bacon, 2008). Students with field- 
independent style maintain a greater consciousness of their learning experiences and their 
personal role in them (Boutin & Chinien, 1992). 

Individual differences in academic perfonnance have been linked to differences in intelligence. 
Students with higher mental ability as demonstrated by IQ tests (quick learners) and those who 
are higher in conscientiousness (linked to effort and achievement motivation) tend to achieve 
highly in academic settings. (McDonald, Newton, Whetton, Cand Benefield 2001). A recent 
meta-analysis suggested that mental curiosity (as measured by typical intellectual engagement) 
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has an important influence on academic achievement in addition to intelligence and 
conscientiousness. When psychologist Alfred Binet developed a test to measure the intellectual 
skills of French schoolchildren in 1904, he could not have possibly imagined how his research 
would change the world. In the last century, IQ and achievement tests have changed the face of 
education and employment all over the industrialized world. Given modem controversies 
regarding IQ testing, one might ask how Binet viewed intelligence. Binet equated intelligence 
with common sense. He called intelligence "judgment... good sense... the faculty of adapting 
one's self to circumstances." Binet also believed that intelligence is a combination of many skills 
- skills that are shaped heavily by the environment. His research goal was to help teachers adapt 
their teaching methods to the needs and abilities of individual students. Students with a weakness 
in math, for example, could receive special attention in this specific area. 

Things changed when IQ and achievement tests were transplanted to America. Some researchers 
continued to believe that intelligence is a learned combination of many different skills and 
abilities. Others, however, assumed that intelligence is a single trait that is heavily detennined by 
genetics. Some people further assumed that there are large ethnic or racial differences in general 
intelligence. A new wave of research now supports Binet's original, more progressive, 
assumptions. For example, researchers have shown that IQs have been steadily rising, year by 
year, all over the industrialized world. This historical tendency for average IQ to increase is 
called the Flynn effect, named after James R. Flynn. The Flynn effect has profound implications 
for how one thinks about IQ. For example, the Flynn effect means that Blacks today have a 
higher average IQ perfonnance than Whites of 60 or 70 years ago. This difference cannot be 
genetic because human gene pools do not change over such short periods ( Neisser, 1998). 

Identification of significant predictors of academic perfonnance would have important 
implications not only for the study of learning processes, but also as tools for improving of 
curriculum designs, tutorial systems, and students’ academic results (Minano et. al., 2008; Musso 
& Cascallar, 2009a; Zeegers, 2004). Thus, accurate prediction of student performance could have 
many useful applications for positive outcomes of the learning process and lead to advances in 
learning theory. For example, it could be helpful in identifying students at risk of low academic 
achievement (Musso & Cascallar, 2009a; Ramaswami & Bhaskaran, 2010). This prediction 
could serve as an early warning of future low academic performance and guide interventions that 
could prove beneficial for such students. Similarly, being able to understand the role of different 
intervening variables that influence performance for all and for each category of performance 
level, would be a significant contribution to improve the approach to teaching and better 
understanding of the learning processes. Thus, the present study attempts to delineate the 
contribution of some factors to academic performance of students. 
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Problem 

To identify the contribution of executive function, intelligence, and Meta cognition to Academic 

Achievement of middle school children. 

Objectives 

1. To identify the correlation among executive functioning, meta cognition awareness, 
intelligence and academic achievement. 

2. To compare the students of private school on academic achievement, executive 
functioning, meta cognition awareness, intelligence with students of public school. 

3. To identify the highest predictor of academic achievement among executive functioning 
intelligence and meta cognition awareness. 

Hypotheses: 

1. Executive function, Meta cognition awareness, intelligence would have significant 
correlation with academic achievement. 

2. Students of private school would be higher on academic achievement, executive 
functioning, meta cognition awareness, intelligence rather than students of public school. 

3. Intelligence would better predict academic achievement rather than executive functioning 
and meta cognition awareness. 


METHOD 


Sample: 

A purposive sample of 100 students (6-8 grades) was selected on the basis of availability, such 
that 50 students were from private school where as other 50 students were from government 
school. These respondents were from both gender (male and female). 

Tools: 

For the purpose of the present study, following tools were used: 

Raven Progressive Matrices: .Raven Progressive Matrices (Raven & Raven 1938) was used to 
measure the IQ level of the students. It is a non verbal test. It consists of 60 items. These items 
are arranged in five sets. It is a multiple choice test. This fonnat is designed to measure the test 
taker’s reasoning ability or component of Speannan’s g. Items are arranged in ascending order 
according to their difficulty level. One mark is given for every correct response. In this way raw 
scores are calculated. Later raw scores can be converted into percentile. 

Meta cognition Awareness Inventory: It is designed by Schraw & Dennison (1994). There is 52 
questions in it. This test examines the respondent on two parts i.e. knowledge about cognition 
and regulation of cognition. Respondent has to tick true/false. There is one mark for each true 
answer. The scoring is done on eight dimensions i.e. planning, infonnation management 
strategies, comprehension monitoring, debugging strategies, evaluation, declarative knowledge, 
procedural knowledge, and conditional knowledge. 
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Executive function Index: The EFI (Spinella 2002) is a self-rating measure of executive 
functioning. It provides a quick, convenient measure of a person’s perception of their own 
executive functions.. It is similar in content and structure with other self-rating executive 
function measures. The EFI measures executive function rather than dysfunction. It is scored so 
that higher scores indicate better executive functioning and vice versa. As some items indicate 
worse executive functioning, so their scores must be inverted before being to tolled (i.e. 1=5, 
2=4, 3=3, 4=2, 5=1), while other items are scored as is. The items that must be inverted are 2, 4, 
5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 15, 17, 20, 22, 23, 24, as indicated by a minus sign ("-") next to each item on the 
printable fonn (see excel file, tab labelled "form"). Positively valence items, likewise have a plus 
sign ("+") next to them. These are only placed there for the sake of clarity, and are not printed 
out in the fonn that is given to participants. 

Procedure: 

Data collection was done from Govt. High School, Nidana and Jai Bharat High School, Nidana. 
Pennission was taken from the principals. Before starting the procedure, rapport was established. 
General instructions related to the all three test were given to them. Special instructions that 
relate to test were given before each test. Participants were administered the RPM, MAI, EFI on 
same day. As tests took a lot of time, so small breaks were allowed. After completion, Perfonna 
was collected and scoring was done. Statically analysis was done by SPSS. 


RESULTS & DISCUSSION 


The present research sought to assess the relationship among intelligence, meta cognition 
awareness, executive functioning and academic achievement. The data were analyzed in three 
sections. Firstly, we calculate the correlation between all variables. Secondly, to test for the 
significance of differences in between students of public and private schools, t-test was 
computed, lastly, to find out the predicator of academic achievement, regression analysis was 
done. 


Table:l showing the inter correlation matrix among the variables 



total marks 

EFI 

RPM 

MAI 

total marks 

Pearson Correlation 

1 

** 

.875 

** 

.877 

** 

.866 

EFI 

Pearson Correlation 

.875 

1 

.715 

.851 

RPM 

Pearson Correlation 

.877 

.715 

1 

.822 

MAI 

Pearson Correlation 

¥% 

.866 

** 

.851 

ww 

.822 

1 


**. Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed). 


Results inter-correlation from table I, reveal that there is a strong positive correlation among the 
variables. . Intelligence shows the highest positive correlation(r=.877; p<.ol) .Executive 
functioning (r=.851;p<.01) and meta cognition awareness (r=.822; p<.01) also positively 
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correlate with academic achievement. Thus our first hypothesis that intelligence, executive 
functioning, meta cognition awareness have a positive correlation with academic achievement is 
proved. This results means that when a student scores high in his studies, he is also high on this 
aspects of his personality. McDonald, Newton, Whetton, Cand Benefield (2001) also found the 
same results in their study. 

To test the significance of differences in between students of public and private schools, t- 
test was computed. 


Table 2: t-ratio for total marks, EFI, RPM, MAI between the students of public and private 
school. 



Schools 

N 

Mean 

t- ratio 

Std. 

Deviation 

Std. Error 
Mean 

total 

marks 

dimension 1 

1.00 

50 

457.5200 

7.466 

66.54881 

9.41142 

2.00 

50 

350.3800 


76.60764 

10.83396 

EFI 

dimension 1 

1.00 

50 

79.8400 

3.832 

10.39105 

1.46952 

2.00 

50 

70.5800 


13.56630 

1.91856 

RPM 

dimension 1 

1.00 

50 

35.4400 

11.455 

6.04460 

.85483 

2.00 

50 

21.6200 


6.02000 

.85136 

MAI 

dimension 1 

1.00 

50 

35.2800 

7.201 

6.33436 

.89581 

2.00 

50 

26.5000 


5.84930 

.82722 


Table 2 shows that the mean scores of total marks of private school is 457.52 which is more than 
the corresponding means scores of 350.38 for public school students. The t value testing the 
significance of mean difference in total marks of public and private school is 7.466, which is 
significant at 0.01 level. Same trend is found for intelligence, executive functioning, and meta 
cognition. Mean scores of private school students are high on each variable than public school 
students. Thus our second hypothesis that Students of private school would be higher on 
academic achievement, executive functioning, meta cognition awareness, intelligence rather than 
students of public school is proved. This kind of results shows that in private schools much 
attention is paid towards the students. On the other hand this results also strength the notion that 
most of the intelligent students take admissions in private schools. 
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To find out the predicator of academic achievement, regression analysis was done. 

Table: 3 regression analysis of academic achievement with intelligence, executive functioning, 
and meta cognition 


Model 

R 

R Square 

Adjusted R 

Square 

Std. Error of the 
Estimate 

dimensionO 

1 

.877 a 

.770 

.767 

43.12287 

2 

.946 b 

.896 

.893 

29.19739 


a. Predictors: (Constant), RPM 

b. Predictors: (Constant), RPM, EFI 


Results from table 3 shows that in stepwise regression analysis adjusted r square value for RPM 
is .76 where for RPM and EFI the adjusted r square value is .893. This shows that intelligence 
has a great effect on academic achievement in comparison to executive functioning and meta 
cognition. Minano et. al. (2008) Musso & Cascallar (2009a); Zeegers, (2004) also found the 
same results. Thus our third hypothesis that intelligence would predict academic achievement 
better rather than executive functioning and meta cognition. 
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ABSTRACT 


Academic achievement of students in one of the goals of education in the world and strive to 
identify factors affecting academic achievement and each of these factors to guide the students to 
set and achieve higher learning and development Andover large number of students .One of the 
factors discussed in this article has been its impact on academic achievement, continuous 
evaluation, that is ,the evaluation must be current ,and the student must known to only judged 
with a score, but all his actions and efforts to score. This article aims to review the continuing 
evolution as a qualitative research method based on academic achievement and library studies 
develop educing Fish. And tries to evaluate the training and the emphasis to pay on the 
continuing evolution and achievement and then change the focus of the formative evaluation 
examined the final evaluation and the results of the continuing evolution of the achievement 
described. 


Keywords: Continuous Assessment, Evaluation, Educational Attainment. 

Necessary of education and training, while the complexity and difficulty of real education, 
something that all nations of the world more or les saw are of it, Thus, every lively nation 
according to cultural background and social conditions and in accordance with the means at its 
having, special system to achieve its ideal goals and then provide the foundations for the 
necessary arrangements, it is implemented on time ,we hope that perhaps in this way can their 
children according to their own education, and consequently help to improve social life. 
However, rarely accepted that the educational system answerable for people of any country. 
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That is why the education system of each country, to human nature and the possibilities and 
limitations of development, the ideals and goals of the community is planned based on taking 
into consideration the current situation and considering. And the results are evaluated 
continuously performed (Hashemi, 1378: 4). It should be noted that the educational systems over 
small issues and public education have to pay attention to issues of quality education a 
phenomena. And improving the quality of educational resources and equipment through the main 
factor in the educational system, the "teacher" and targeting have been considered (Shanna, 
2001). Because in an efficient education system and various components of the curriculum, 
learners, teachers, education al materials, space and equipment, budget, etc ...interact with each 
other. To achieve the goals expected to enable, in addition to any of the components 
independently of the quality and efficiency of the treatment is necessary. The teacher’s role has 
got active plays in providing the right conditions for learning. And it is essential competencies 
required to perform such a role is in education (Malaki, 1386) 

One reliable way to achieve thesis fonnative evaluation of the teacher does during the teaching 
process. And to clarify the strengths and weak nesses of learners basis for modification, repair 
and strengthening of teaching-learning provides. Black and Williams (1998) also believe that one 
of the key factors in the promotion of education through classroom assessment of effective 
feedback to students. In fact, the effect of the feedback is so strong that some experts have called 
it a basic principle of learning and motivation. 

Educational advancement of scientific and practical point of view is important. One important 
factor is the acceptance and adoption in the classroom is important to get different jobs, 
Therefore, every year a large number of studies allocated to, considering the importance 
academic achievement and its effect on life must also variables that are associated with this 
concept are identified and evaluated that among these are: talent, mental abilities, family 
environment, personality traits, etc. (Erfani, 1388)The study of factors affecting academic 
achievement in the continuing evolution as an evaluation of the student's curriculum. The 
achievement in the business of learning material set thetas lesson or materials provided to 
students during a school year. Progress means doing an action to obtain the desired effect and 
supremacy in a skill or a group of information (shoari nzhad,1389: 21)Achievement of success of 
students in the study indicate that testis quantifiable (Hosseini Nasaband Ali Aghdam, 1375: 54). 
Continuous evaluation of the teaching-learning process reintegrated And continued throughout 
the course, this type of evaluation, focus both on the process of learning and learning efficiency 
or product results for teachers and students to provide feedback that show to achieve the goal of 
education, teachers using this feedback on compliance with the program and methods of teaching 
and learning needs of students decides. Formative assessment and continuous feedback from the 
students the opportunity to learn what to consider, skills and develop their in tell actual abilities 
and to gain awareness of their strengths and weaknesses, in order to achieve the educational 
goals, solve problems and develop and strengthen their positive aspects of step (Shabani, 1391) 
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With this article, this article attempts to answer those questions. Is continuous assessment can be 
used as the basis for student achievement or not? And what strategies and options can be used to 
increase academic achievement by taking advantage of the continuing evolution in the process of 
teaching-learning presented? 


THE IMPORTANCE AND NEED FOR RESEARCH. 


Today, as one of the pillars of sustainable development, education and general well-known, And 
any country in the world, allocated a large part of their income to the development, improvement 
and efficiency. In fact, education is the fundamental unit of human society, one of the main 
objectives of the children's education and their academic success. And all strive to identify 
factors affecting it, and each of the factors setup for students to grow and learn more reach 
(Qashqai, 1383). Analysis of the research literature in this area suggests that many factors play a 
role in predicting academic achievement. These factors include family background, personal 
experience, training, education level of parents, encourage and educational expectations of 
parents, school climate, teacher support and training is expectation (Abedi, 1388) Education is 
one of the institutions in which human capital and intellectual property is used. And reliability is 
that the curriculums the most importance on statement of the heart. The design consists of four 
elements: clearly formulated objectives, choice of content, learning experiences and educational 
supplies and determining effective methods of teaching and set evaluation criteria(Pvrzhyr, 
1392) Emphasis on final assessment and lack of attention to the learning process whereby ignore 
the skills compare to see similarities and differences, to discover causal relationships, temporary 
displacement of cause and effect, reaching the example of the rule of formulation and evaluation 
of phenomena studied example. 

International assessments such as TIMSS design and project the ABC show education and 
training of our products due to lack fundamental skills of thinking, in tenns of sustain ability and 
the use of new information and are unable to solve the problem, while for the memories and 
knowledge are of considerable reserves (Kyamnsh, 1378: 70 ). It is important to consider the 
human advanced societies, thanks to the development of education and cross comprehensive 
development the development of education, the most important criterion, and several factors play 
a role in training is the system of evaluation and testing. Training can be defined as the process 
of interaction between teachers and students which appropriate learning experiences for the 
students' educational goals is provided. In traditional education as the last test and evaluation 
process of teaching and learning circles considered. At the end of the course was used to separate 
students with different learning abilities. The continuous evaluation and testing process of 
teaching and learning are an integral part. Along with education and inter connected it is done in 
a manner consistent and instead classify and compare them with each other to guide students to 
focus their learning offers (Rastgar, 1385). 
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Educational Evaluation: 

According to Patton definition of "program evaluation is to gather information about the 
activities, characteristics and out comes program to judge the program is to improve the 
effectiveness of information for decision-making and planning for the future "(quoted from the 
Bazirgan, 1386: 32) 

Educational Evaluation is the process of judgments and decisions based on the evidence 
collected to detennine the level and rate of learning, learners and learning goals can be a tool to 
improve a training program or course considered" (Abdullahi, 1387: 230). 

In another definition assessment of progress in measuring performance and comparing the results 
with the aim of training learners predetermined, in order to make a decision about whether 
teacher training activities tried by learning how have led to the desired results, define. Evaluation 
of the content and quality of education affects (Cheng and Atanab, 2004: 240). 

Kirkpatrick (2008) identified three reasons for the evaluation of the training is: 

1 . Explain the reasons for the importance of education in achieving the goals and missions of the 
organization. 

2. The decision to continue or discontinue training programs. 

3. The infonnation to improve future training programs. 

Evaluation types: 

Different divisions of the assessment has been done on the whole it can be said that a variety of 
diagnostic assessment, continuous assessment, the final assessment(cumulative), evaluation 
criteria, evaluation of normative, infonnal and fonnal evaluation of internal and external 
evaluation, assessment, spiral, Evaluation network, bridge evaluation, because of the connection 
with the evaluation of the study, only three types of the diagnostic evaluation, continuous and 
cumulative final evaluation will be discussed: Diagnostic evaluation: this evaluation is informal, 
continuously to assess the training needs of students and the ability to identify and detennine the 
status of the students and program compatibility done at the beginning of class. And usually 
before any teacher will teach students to recognize his knowledge. And found that his students 
what level of information and training for the infonnation and what infonnation they should 
have. Or part of the content that will teach students what they know and what prerequisites need 
to in order to learn. And teacher’s evaluation of students ’education al assessment to identify 
training and is usually the first step will pursue two main objectives. 

A- Student's placement in the right place to start training. 

B-The discovery of the causes of learning difficulties in achieving educational goals. 
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Continuous assessment: 

Continuous assessment tool to identify and help improve student learning in courses throughout 
the day. This assessment is continuous throughout the day in the classroom to improve teaching 
and learning and informing teachers and students analyzed the progress of students. Ongoing 
assessment and training program evaluation, and aims to contribute to the improvement of 
education plans. The results of the evaluation process as a basis for modifying the nature of the 
program during its development and formation for this credit, the purpose of the evaluation 
process to help decision-makers to make rational decisions. (Taqi Purzhyr, 1392). Continuous 
evaluation of the teaching-learning process and are integrated throughout the curriculum 
continue to exist. This type of evaluation, focus both on the process of learning and learning 
efficiency or product. Results for teachers and students provide feedback that shows the extent 
which the goal of training is realized. Teachers using this feedback on compliance and decides 
with the program methods of teaching and learning needs of students. Formative evaluation and 
frequent feedback to students the opportunity to learn what to consider, Skills and develop their 
in tell actual abilities and to acquire awareness of their strengths and weaknesses, in order to 
achieve the educational goals, solve problems and develop and strengthen their positive aspects 
of step (Shabani, 1391) Another purpose of the evaluation, diagnosis and comprehensive skills in 
specific parts of the course and detennined that the student is not in control of this assessment 
detennines whether the student has achieved the goal of teaching. If the target is not achieved in 
this case teaching should consider the causes and take action to resolve the problem, each of the 
diagnostic evaluation, the final stage and are complementary interaction of all three should give a 
comprehensive plan for learning. Evaluation stage is a continuous process and it must go through 
different techniques such as daily or al function, different types of learning activities for students 
such as assignments and projects to be implemented. Written exam required to achieve the 
objectives of the evaluation process can be carried out but should be clear explanation sand 
feedback given to students. The relationship between accreditation and techniques provides 
feedback to teachers so that teachers can decide on what should be done by the students for 
learning (Ghoorchian, Malaki, Khadivi, 1383). 

The emphasis of the final evaluation formative evaluation: 

The traditional approach of evaluation, mainly teachers, learning outcome evaluation were trying 
to take it in the report and less was trying to pay attention to how learning and improvement. The 
new model evaluation, teacher evaluation is in service learning, so completely change his look. 
His evaluation in such a way that lead to better learning. The weak nesses and strengths of their 
students' perfonnance, for this purpose, which found a way to fix or improve them, not simply 
reflect weak nesses. The evaluation model, allows teachers to know their students and their 
learning companion on the road to move, No one standing at the end of the road, waiting to see 
who gets to the end of the (learning) (Hasani, 1382). If the targeted and continuous learning 
process to understand the origins of the beginning and the results of it, evaluation is a continuous 
stream of starting points and conclusions reached; that is going to be learning side by side; the 
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evaluation will be time to learn and to improve continuous learning useful infonnation to 
students through the feedback provided. By combining the data obtained from this type of 
evaluations that have been gat here during the different stages of teacher education on student 
may take the appropriate decisions. The description is clear that this pattern is quit dynamic 
evaluation and dynamic element that will increase the offer descriptive feedback. Numerous 
studies have shown that descriptive feedback to improve student learning. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


Evaluation should be considered part of the learning process, because it aims to improve and 
refonn education, not only to determine the success of academic achievement. If in the course of 
training evaluation process carried out, detennines what, to whom, when, for what purpose and 
how it should be taught to desirable behaviors are learned based on the objectives (Rastgar, 
1385: 18). Kirkpatrick (2008), the most important reason to detennine the effectiveness of 
program evaluation and improvement knows. And recommend delight factors that include: 1. 
What is the content of training courses satisfy for those who have attended the meeting? 2. Is the 
best for teaching selected? 3. Is the selected Master effective methods for creating interest and if 
the attitude, knowledge and skills to teach good head? 4. Are the facility inset is factory? 5. Is the 
program is for participants? 6. Do you support is effective in improving communication and 
creating interest? 7. Does the coordination of programs were satisfactory? 8. What else could be 
done to improve the program? Bloom and his colleagues in 1986asa research about the positive 
attitude of the students towards the continuous evaluation and did what is going on in the 
classroom, He estimates that25percent of the variance in scores of academic achievement can be 
attributed to positive attitudes. Analysis of the results of the assessment not only to show the 
different points and weaknesses of the program is desirable, but the results of this data to find the 
orgies or explanations about the causes of the weak nesses and strengths of the specific program 
is necessary. The program mention deadlier, after are view of all available data, this hypothesis 
has been proposed: However, based on the projected studied a lot of things, but not spend 
enough time for critical analysis (Taylor, 1392: 144) In 2004, J Forrest requite din states that 
long-term use of the and towards the educational process of thinking and ways of knowledge 
transfer in the field of training, on the other hand the tendency to measure and judge the 
evaluation process is based on a fair and accurate based on the infonnation that is collected 
during learning. The educational approach is process-oriented, objective, methods, tools, 
programs, organizing training and evaluation of the development of mental processes and 
thinking skills occurs. In this approach, was based active students, learning environment 
promotes cognitive processes, the role of the teacher, facilitator, encourage, and guide the 
evaluation methods on perfonnance and provide continuous feedback to students. This approach 
is based on continuous analysis of the teaching and learning process and provide feedback while 
to realize educational goals focused (Farajollahi, 1381: 86). Suggesting an impact on student 
achievement is the continuing evolution. It may be helpful to explain that evaluation, Evaluation 
of teaching and learning can be activated at beginning of the procedures. The entire process and 
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the evaluation of the curriculum ought to take. Feedback action carried out at all stages of 
teaching teachers to be infonned of the process and the results of positive and negative work. 
However, this evaluation could be the profile of the evaluation or continuous evaluation which is 
now used in schools. Strategies to overcome the obstacles that the educational system in order to 
help give continuous evaluation are: Promoting culture of evaluation, reduction of final validity, 
quality and officials and staff of the educational system must be involved in all their efforts to 
implement these guidelines or short-term and long-tenn planning with regard to the development 
of educational evaluation and provide continuous evaluation. From the viewpoint of 
development and one of the most effective training tools and resources to empower communities 
in the new century is a unique opportunity for developing countries to compensate for their 
disabilities. 
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ABSTRACT 


This study explores preschool teacher perceptions pertaining to the impact of political violence 
in the lives of Sri Lankan preschool children from May, 2000 to May, 2009. Participants were 25 
preschool teachers from varied preschool communities. They were interviewed using a semi 
structured interview schedule. The analysis of the data conveyed that preschool teachers’ 
perceptions could be divided into three main categories. 1 . Preschool teachers who perceived that 
preschool children were not at all to marginally affected by the political conflict (n = 10), 2. 
Preschool teachers who perceived that children were somewhat affected by the political conflict 
(n = 06), 3. And preschool teachers who perceived that children were highly affected by political 
conflict (n = 09). The preschool teachers reported that the impact of political violence varied from 
depressed affect to expressions of anger and irritability within the preschool children. Further, 
children who were exposed to multiple forms of violence were perceived to be more affected in 
comparison to children who were affected by political violence alone. Teachers also reported that 
the preschool children displayed sophisticated, age inappropriate and detailed awareness of 
weapons and children’s play themes contained parodies of war and combat. The study also finds 
that teacher perceptions were correlated with the geographical location of the preschool as well 
as the teacher-children exposure to the combat. The findings of the study discuss the impact of 
political violence on young children in the continuum of Trauma Vs. Resilience. 


Keywords: Preschool Children, Teachers, Impact, Perceptions, Political Violence 


Childhood can be considered a dangerous phase taking into account the nature and intensity of 
violence children experience from different nested structures (home, school, neighborhood, 
television and country). One of these unfortunate fonns is political violence that occurs due to 
conflict between nations or between identifiable groups within a nation, targeting children as 
victims, witnesses or aggressors for centuries (Staub, 1989; de Silva, 2003; Somasundaram, 
1998; Das, 1990). 
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Impact of Political Violence in the Lives of Sri Lankan Preschool Children as Perceived by Their 

Preschool Teachers 


Organized forms of political violence including war, torture, rape, forceful recruitment of 
children as soldiers and various other child rights violations has been inflicted on Sri ha nk an 
children during the past four decades, by wide-range of perpetrators, including militaries and 
Para-militaries (Somasundaram, 1998; Gunarathna, 1990; Das, 1990; de Silva, 2000; Keaims, 
2003; Puvimanasinghe, Jeong-ho & Voorhls, 2004; Lanka Library, 2007). 

The present study explores the impact of political violence in the lives of preschool children 
from May, 2000 to May, 2009 during the time of civil war between the Government of Sri ha nk a 
and The Liberation Tigers of Tamil Elam (LTTE) which ranged for almost two decades. During 
this period, civilians were casualties of war, landmines and bomb explosions in North as well as 
South. Public property including schools was destroyed. 

Sri Lankan children have been particularly vulnerable group who suffered from repeated 
experiences of political violence such as loss/injury/separation of caregivers, displacement, and 
lack of food, poverty, domestic violence, abduction and school disruption/drop out (Gunarathna, 
1990; Somasundaram, 2002; Puvimanasinghe, et ah, 2004; Fernando & Ferrari, 2011); their 
cumulative exposure to political violence leading to chronic mental health problems 
(Somasundaram, 2002; Fernando, Miller, &Berger, 2010; Catani, Gewirtz, Wieling, Schauer, 
Elbert, & Neuner, 2010). 

Very young Sri Lankan children compared to older children, adolescents and adults were even 
more vulnerable to political violence as it posited several threats for them in comparison to 
adults and older children. Unlike adults and older children they were not able to physically 
protect themselves from the potentially dangerous effects of it. Since young children did not 
possess the communication skills to express their feelings and share experiences in comparison 
to older children their distress may have gone unnoticed by the caregivers and mental health 
professionals, in turn affecting their future wellbeing. Moreover, some caregivers may have 
believed that ‘very young children’ are not aware of what goes on around them or that they will 
forget what they experience’ (Pathirana, 2011) since they do not have the cognitive capacity to 
understand it. 

Therefore, very young children were even more vulnerable to the impact of political violence 
which prevailed in Sri Lanka. However, studies which investigated the impact of political 
violence on very young Sri Lankan children are almost non-existent in the Sri Lankan milieu. 
Few studies which exist provide either quantitative data (Pathirana, 2006) or did not exclusively 
explored the impact of political violence in the lived of very young Sri Lankan children 
(Fernando & Ferrari, 201 1). However, considering the importance of early experiences of young 
children on their later behavior, there is an urgency to examine the effects of political violence 
on young children. 
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Hence, the aim of the present study is to explore the impact of prevailed political violence in the 
lives of very young Sri Lankan children as perceived by their preschool teachers. 


METHOD 


Participants 

The study was carried out from May, 2000 to May, 2009, during the political conflict which 
prevailed in Sri Lanka. Data was collected using a semi structured interview questionnaire. 
Twenty five (18 to 60 years) preschool teachers from varied preschool communities (preschool 
in the plantation sector, rural & urban preschools, Sinhala, English and Tamil medium 
preschools, model preschools funded by the government/ non- governmental organizations, 
private/ fee levying preschools, preschools of which disabled children were the predominant 
population, preschool in a street children community, a preschool in a fishing community, 
preschools in areas of which gannent factory workers, security officers & migrant mothers to the 
middle-east are the predominant population), belonging to 18 districts of Sri Lanka participated 
in the study. Nineteen preschool teachers were from South while six teachers were from North & 
East of Sri Lanka. 

Instruments 

The research tool was part of a semi structured interview questionnaire which explored preschool 
teacher perceptions pertaining to aggression and prosocial behaviors of Sri ha nk an preschool 
children. The preschool teachers were requested to provide instances of behaviors which they 
have observed in the preschool children within the past 6 months of the interview pertaining to 
political violence. 

Procedure 

All participants (preschool teachers) signed informed consent fonns for confidentiality. During 
the interviews, researcher was attentive and assisted teachers in comprehending the interview 
questions. The data were collected during three measurement points. Based on the conflict which 
prevailed in Sri ha nk an from May, 2000 to May, 2009 or the absence of it, these measurements 
points can be divided into three categories. Before ceasefire, during the ceasefire agreements 
(From December, 2001 to 2007) and after the ceasefire agreements between the Government of 
Sri Lanka and LTTE 
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RESULTS 


Table 01: Impact of political conflict on preschool children: Teacher Perceptions 


Category 

Teacher profile 

Children’s Behavior 

I - Children not at all to 
marginally affected (n = 10) 

Preschool teachers living in 
villages, plantation sector, 
cities least affected by conflict 

No specific behavior 
mentioned 

II - Children somewhat 
affected (n = 06) 

Preschool teachers living in 
cities, mainly from Colombo 

Play themes involving 
parodies of war and combat 
(e.g. Playing soldiers Vs. 
terrorists, playing bunkers) 

III - Children highly affected 
(n = 09) 

Preschool teachers from North 
& East 

Vigilant, resilient, fearful, 
irritable and agitated 


The analysis of the results conveyed that preschool teachers’ perceptions could be divided into 
three main categories. 1. Preschool teachers who perceived that preschool children were not at all 
to marginally affected by the political conflict (n = 10), 2. Preschool teachers who perceived that 
children were somewhat affected by the political conflict (n = 06), 3. And preschool teachers 
who seemed to perceived that children were completely affected (n = 09). 

Preschool teachers (n = 10) who perceived that children were not at all affected to least affected 
taught in village preschools, plantation sector or cities which were least affected by the conflict. 

Preschool teachers (n = 6) who perceived that children were somewhat affected mainly came 
from preschools in Colombo. During the time of conflict the Colombo had high security zones 
with many check points. All those who passed through these check points were thoroughly 
searched. Also, bomb explosions were common and frequent phenomena in Colombo. As a 
result, the teachers reported that preschool children in their schools may also have been affected 
by the political conflict as they too were sometimes searched when they passed through these 
checkpoints or witnesses the repercussions of bomb explosions. 

“Children in my preschool tell that they are asked to open and show their bags when they pass 
checkpoints. I think such incidents occur due to the conflict in the country, and due to such 
experiences children are aware that there is ongoing conflict in the country ” 

(Preschool teacher from a street children community, during the conflict) 

Preschool teachers who taught in urban preschools (mainly Colombo, the capital of Sri Lanka) 
reported that children’s play themes often contained parodies of war and combat using props 
such as toy blocks or tree sticks to depict guns, even though toy guns were not available in the 
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preschools to play soldiers. According to the preschool teachers, the children seem to divide 
themselves into two groups, playing soldiers and terrorists. 

Though we do not have guns and such other toys in our preschool children play war games using 
whatever things they come across such as sticks, wooden blocks etc. they use those things as 
guns and say ‘D ’shoom D ’shoom ’ (sound of a gun). I think this is because of the war. 

(Preschool teacher from a Non Governmental Preschool) 

Preschool teachers (n = 9) who perceived that children were highly affected were from preschool 
in North & East or taught in Colombo pre-schools and were actively involved in welfare of the 
preschools in North & East. They reported that children were extremely vigilant of war and 
knowledgeable about weapons used by both anny and the LTTE to the extent of possessing the 
ability to discriminate the weapons used by the Sri ha nk an army from those used by the LTTE. 

Once we went to a welfare camp in Anuradhapura taking food and other rations. At a distance 
we could hear the sounds of firing. Though we could not identify the difference between sounds, 
the preschool age children in the camp told us ‘ those are our Artees (meaning Artilleries fired by 
the Sri Lankan army), those are tigers ’ Artees (Artilleries fired by the LTTE). We did not know 
what Artees ’ were and asked the children and they were able to tell us. 

- (Preschool Teachers from model preschool in Colombo) 

The preschool teachers who perceived that children were highly affected by the prevailing 
political violence to the extent of being traumatized reported that the negative impact of violence 
varied from depressed affect to expressions of anger and irritability within the preschool 
children. They also reported that children were fearful, irritable, and agitated due to their 
experiences of political violence. Further, the preschool children were proclaimed to be 
experiencing nightmares and sleep disturbances which were attributed to their hearing and 
experiencing of bomb explosions, ‘firing of mortars’ (heavy artilleries) and gun fire. 

I find children in my preschool are fearful, irritable and agitated. I think this is due to direct and 
indirect consequences of war. A girl in my preschool appears to be always disturbed. When I 
asked the mother for the reason she told me she used to hear and experience many negative 
consequences of war while she was expecting the girl. 

(Preschool teacher from the East) 

Some preschool teachers who perceived the children to be highly affected were also of the 
opinion that children had come to accept combat as triviaor events which were of no importance 
and become ‘immune’ to these events of combat. 
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Our children in the North always see and hear shooting, massacres of humans, murders. Due to 
this children treat these events as trivial things. The reason is that they always see these with 
their own eyes, hear these with their ears and face these (experience them). I have experienced 
that due to political conflict even children are often subjected to harassment. 

- (Preschool teacher form a conflict affected area in the East) 

When preschool teachers were interviewed during the period of ceasefire, those who perceived 
that children were highly affected seemed to fear the occurrence of conflict more than those who 
were geographically far from it. The below excerpt indicate the weariness and fear of the 
teachers’ who with high geographical proximity to the combat, pertaining to the occurrence of 
conflict. 

We used to hear sounds of firing everyday and have shifted our preschool several times because 
it was not safe to teach small children when people are fighting. If war comes again we will not 
shift come what may, we are so tired of everything. 

(Preschool teacher from the East, during the time of peace treaty) 

Preschool teachers in the South were of the opinion that awareness pertaining to conflict and 
political violence was largely due to viewing and co-viewing of the television programs. They 
reported that children in their preschool classes frequently imitated advertisements which were 
often aired to promote recruitment of soldiers to the Sri Lankan army. 

Preschool teachers interviewed during the peace treaty between the army and LTTE were of the 
opinion that in comparison to the period of combat preschool children’s imitation of aggressive 
acts and enacting of play parodies of political conflict were less frequent. They attribute the 
children’s escalation of aggressive acts to the conflict. They also said that children’s vocabulary 
consisted of words such as AK 47, T56, bunker, tigers, battle tanks etc. during the political 
conflict, compared to post conflict days. 

In the previous years (the interviews were conducted during the post conflict, peace treaty year) 
in children tried to shoot others during the interval (recess/free play time) using even a broom. 
During the interval (meaning recess) one of their favorite games was playing ‘army camp ’. Even 
if they crawled under the tires in the playground, they used to say we are in the camp, crawling 
to our bunkers. 

(Preschool Teacher from Colombo preschool) 

However, teachers perceived that children whose father’s served in the Sri Lankan anny did not 
seem to be more aware of the conflict. During the interviews teachers reported that some 
children whose fathers serve in the army were hardly aware of the fact that there is an ongoing 
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conflict in the country. This could be due to the fact that their families took extreme care to 
conceal this from the children considering the future consequences of reporting death or injury of 
the father. 

On the other hand children who came from communities in which almost all the community 
members serve or served in the army were reported to be displaying intense aggressive 
behaviors. A preschool teacher who taught in a preschool in which the children were mainly 
from ‘Ranviru’ families in a ‘Ranviru’ village (village comprising of houses constructed for 
families of soldiers disabled, killed or missing in action by the Sri Lankan government) reported 
that in her preschool the children identified themselves with the soldiers in the Sri hank an anny 
perceiving army as the in-group and LTTE as the out group or the enemy and thus requiring to 
be killed and conquered. As a result, their play themes reported to have displayed frequent and 
complex war/combat parodies, with children imitating the role of soldiers in the Sri Lankan anny 
pretending to kill those who personified the ‘LTTE temorists’. However, preschool teachers from 
North and East did not report play parodies of their children which maybe attributable fear and 
perceived discrimination of the preschool teachers. 

Teacher reported that young children perceived to be experiencing multiple fonns of violence 
(e.g. domestic, media, and community) displayed greater distress, intense and more frequent 
forms of aggression in comparison to the children who were exposed to political violence alone. 
Further, preschool teachers also reported that support received from the primary caregiver 
(specially mothers) and the extended family, emotional reaction and attitudes of the primary care 
givers pertaining to political violence impacted effect of political violence on young children. 
Children who had primary caregivers with mental health issue due to political violence were 
perceived to be more affected in comparison to those who viewed it as an issue which is 
temporary (i.e. which would be eventually over) and engaged in practices such as religious 
rituals or attended their respective places of religious worship. Teachers reported such caregivers 
created a sense of comfort within their children. 


DISCUSSION 


The aim of the present study was to explore the impact of political violence in the lives of young 
Sri Lankan children during the conflict: as perceived by their preschool teachers. 

The results conveyed that teacher perceptions could be divided into three distinct categories. 
Teacher who perceived that preschool children were not at all affected by political violence 
which prevailed in the country, teachers who perceived that preschool children were moderately 
affected and teachers who perceived that preschool children were severely affected by the 
political violence. The preschool teachers who perceived that children were highly affected 
reported children demonstrating sophisticated awareness of weapons and displayed extreme 
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distress and startle responses to due to their experience pertaining to political violence. These 
findings are in par with the research which convey the mental health consequences of political 
violence for children (Barenbaum, Ruchkin, & Schwab-Stone, 2004; Betancourt & Williams, 
2008; Pathirana, 2006) 

The study also finds that teacher perceptions were correlated with the geographical location of 
the preschool as well as the teacher-children exposure to the combat. Preschool teachers with 
more exposure to combat having a preschool located in a combat frequented areas perceived 
children to be highly affected by political violence in comparison to those who came from 
locations which were considerably away from it. 

It should also be noted that the present study is limited by its sample size (n = 23). The sample is 
relatively small with heterogeneous beliefs about the effects of violence which makes the belief 
groups quite small, with six teachers in one group. Further, it failed to examine several 
philosophical issues which would have been worth exploring such as teachers’ perceived ‘sense 
of childhood lost’ of the children they teach in comparison to their perceived sense of childhood 
as children exposed to political violence or not being exposed to it (i.e. Some participants would 
have experienced political violence as children while other did not; since incidents of political 
violence prevailed in Sri Lankan for several decades. Therefore, it would have been worth 
exploring teacher perceptions of their childhood free and not free of political violence affected 
their perception of children in their preschools experiencing it). 

Even though the main focus of the study was children impacted by political violence some parts 
of the study were conducted immediately after Tsunami. As previous studies convey that 
exposure to conflict creates a greater impact than Tsunami (Somasundaram, 2007) while other 
convey that war, Tsunami and family violence significantly contribute poor child adaptation 
(Catani et al, 2010). Hence, teacher’s perception of young Sri ha nk an children impacted by 
natural and manmade disaster would have added valuable infonnation, the study failed to gather 
this data due to time constrains and consider the absence of this data to be loss of valuable 
information. 

The strength of this study lies in its diversity of the participants (children’s affected by political 
violence in different parts of the country, collected from a diverse sample of preschool teachers). 
The data was gathered during several measurement points during varied phases of conflict thus 
conveying broader perspective on the impact of political conflict in the lives of very young Sri 
Lankan children as perceived by their preschool teachers. 

The present study raises several important issues in the continuum of trauma and resilience 
pertaining to very young children affected by political violence in the Sri Lankan milieu. Some 
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children manage to adapt and recover, showing resilience, while others did not. However, 
resilience has only recently been applied to young children (agesO-5) even though it has been 
reviewed in the psychology literature for several decades. Masten (2007) describes resilience as 
“ordinary magic,” conveying that resilience does not require something rare or special, a finding 
the present study confirms. Literature also reports that very young children who are able to 
“bounce back” after adversities have more resources within themselves, their families (Masten, 
2007) and communities. Literature also lists a concept labeled as “minimal-impact resilience,” a 
state which occurs when there is little or no disturbance in function following an acute traumatic 
event. Even though the present study briefly examined resiliency of young children from 
secondary source it also came up with similar findings. 

The study also finds that children who received more emotional support from their primary 
caregiver and the extended family were perceived to be more resilient, while children whose 
primary caregiver’s displayed negative affect and attitudes pertaining to political violence were 
perceived to be less resilient by their preschool teachers. Hence, this study recommends the 
understanding of protective process in the lives of young children affected by political violence 
while emphasizing the need for understanding the maternal protection and attachment 
relationships available to them. 

The study makes several suggestions and recommendations to future research. First, it believes 
that future studies need to explore the Sri Lankan preschool teacher perceptions of political 
conflict on preschool children in the absence of a conflict to explore their perceptions pertaining 
to it (i.e. Do they perceive the impact to be more or less than what they perceived it to be during 
the conflict and immediately after conflict). Second, it is of the opinion that future studies need 
to explore in depth the specific factors which create resilience within one group of children and 
causes trauma within the others when both groups experience similar traumatic events such as 
ongoing trauma and cumulative traumatic experiences. 
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ABSTRACT 


The relationship between counselling and social work has always been complex and interactive. 
Relationship, one person interacting with another, is at the heart of all social work in health and 
social care settings. Social work emerged as profession in the 20 th century and today it is 
profession charged with fulfilling the social mandate of promoting well being and quality of life. 
Thus social work encompasses activities directed at improving human and social conditions and 
alleviating human distress and social problems. It is essential that social workers take 
responsibility for developing and improving those skills which enable them to build 
relationships. This enables them to provide a professional service for which they can be 
accountable. Social workers become involved with people needing support in a crisis, change, 
transition or loss; protection from self or others; help to deal with disadvantage or injustice; in 
fact any combination of life changing events depending on the particular circumstances (Seden 
and Katz 2003). The present paper attempts to focus on relationship between counselling skills 
and social work practice. 


Keywords: Client , Counselling, Development, Health, and Management. 

Social work emerged as profession in the 20 th century and today it is profession charged with 
fulfilling the social mandate of promoting well being and quality of life. Thus social work 
encompasses activities directed at improving human and social conditions and alleviating human 
distress and social problems. The social worker attempts to make it possible for the client to face 
and change his offending behaviour through this warm, accepting and understanding 
relationship. Relationship, one person interacting with another, is at the heart of all social work 
in health and social care settings. Counselling and communication skills are used every day to 
build such relationships in order for the work to happen. All social work processes: 
interviewing, assessment, planning, interventions, and evaluations, take place in the context of 
meeting people, their worries and their life crises. The quality of what happens relies heavily on 
conversations between people. Poor services are often marked by conflict and hostile relations 
between service users, their families and the workers. Quality services rely on the ability to 
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build a co-operative partnership where social workers and service users participate together. 
Relationship-building skills remain the bedrock of quality in practice, especially when people 
who need a service are anxious, angry, distressed or upset because of their situation. Skill can 
be defined simply as the ability to ‘do something well’. This definition works well enough for 
some practical tasks. However what is ‘done well’ in a social work context is more complicated 
to judge. Whether a communication is ‘good’ depends on how it is received in the situation and 
what is conveyed to the other person. A skilful communication enhances the other person’s 
experience. 

Skill can be defined simply as the ability to ‘do something well’. This definition works well 
enough for some practical tasks. However what is ‘done well’ in a social work context is more 
complicated to judge. Whether a communication is ‘good’ depends on how it is received in the 
situation and what is conveyed to the other person. A skilful communication enhances the other 
person’s experience and their ability to respond and participate. What is skilful creates a sense 
of working together. As these brief scenarios show, communication is the everyday currency of 
human interaction, but the context in which communication takes place changes the meanings 
of words and what lies behind them. Both social workers had more power than the woman 
requesting help because they could give or withhold a service. The experience of telephoning 
social services was new for both women who were understandably apprehensive. The social 
worker might have been nervous about her abilities but had a responsibility to take the call 
professionally and competently and to enable the caller’s concerns to be her priority. It is 
essential that social workers take responsibility for developing and improving those skills which 
enable them to build relationships. This enables them to provide a professional service for 
which they can be accountable. From babies to older people, everyone communicates. When 
there is a specific impairment that impedes communication creative ways and means to 
overcome this can be found. Much communication skill is commonplace in that it is learned in 
the process of socialization. Each person learns a communicating style from parents and others 
in the cultural environment where they grow up. Professional workers, however, meet people 
from a range of cultures, backgrounds and abilities. They need therefore to be open to learning 
how to improve their interactions with a whole range of ‘others’. The skills developed over the 
years for training counsellors to build good relationships and use them in therapeutic processes 
provide a useful starting place for applying skills to social work practice. 

Contexts for practice: 

At one time, it would have seemed obvious that social workers use counselling and casework in 
their tasks (Perlman 1957). However from the 1980s onwards, a preoccupation with markets, 
commissioners, providers, resources and outcomes (Taylor-Gooby and Lawson 1993) might 
have led an observer to the conclusion that such skills were no longer needed. Social workers 
employed in local authorities may have entered the profession thinking that they would focus on 
the kind of assistance given by counsellors to their clients. Instead, they found themselves 
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overwhelmed by work of a more bureaucratic and directive kind in order to meet the 
requirements of the procedures in social services departments. Harris Perlman (2002) outlines 
how the new right under Margaret Thatcher and then John Major was committed to the reform 
of the welfare state. They introduced business thinking into the organization of social services, 
arguing their case from economic necessity. This was followed by the modernization agenda of 
new Labour (Department of Health 1998a, 2000a, 2001b). This collection of changes is often 
referred to as ‘managerialism’. Waine and Henderson (2003: 51) define this as ‘an overarching 
set of changes introduced in the UK from the 1980s onwards that involve providing effective 
services at lower cost through the application of management techniques borrowed from 
business and industry’. Social workers become involved with people needing support in a crisis, 
change, transition or loss; protection from self or others; help to deal with disadvantage or 
injustice; in fact any combination of life changing events depending on the particular 
circumstances (Seden and Katz 2003). 

Many social workers still want to ‘care’, often motivated by the wish to ‘help people’ and 
‘make a difference’. The mandate to safeguard people from hann and to promote their welfare 
is embedded in the legislation under which social workers carry out their tasks. Counselling 
skills, used to communicate and build relationships are central to care. Work with children, 
young people and adults, with colleagues in multi disciplinary teams, in partnerships across 
agencies, and activities for continuing professional development all require attention to the 
detail of speaking and relating. The core business of social work is still ‘people’ and ‘talk’. 
Communicating, face to face, on the telephone, by email, by letter and in written reports 
remains a key skill. This is underpinned by the values of conveying respect and combating 
discrimination and disadvantage, using a knowledge base which has been developed from the 
social sciences over the second half of the twentieth century and redefined as society changes. 
Social work moves into the twenty-first century with a distinctive contribution to offer society 
and a more secure knowledge base on which to draw for practice. 

The relationship between counselling and social work: 

The relationship between counselling and social work has always been complex and interactive. 
As two distinct activities they share some theoretical origins and ways of thinking. 
Professionals who qualified in the 1960s and 70s were grounded in casework principles based 
on psychodynamic theoretical underpinnings. Since those times social work training has moved 
in other directions adopting social learning (behavioural) theories, ecological and systems 
theories and a range of derivative practice methods (Seden 2001 and 2005). Through the radical 
and Marxist approaches of the 80s and the development of anti-discriminatory and anti- 
oppressive practice in the 90s it has reclaimed the original pre-occupation with social 
inequalities, injustice and social exclusion, working with people’s own strengths and abilities 
using advocacy and empowerment strategies, despite a climate of resource constraint. By the 
mid-1990s, however, casework appeared to be less prioritized then empowerment ideologies 
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and functionalism. The idea of a therapeutic relationship appeared to be subsumed to 
bureaucratic priorities. Some social workers might have argued that counselling skills were no 
longer relevant to social work practice and that the focus on the struggles of the individual was 
anthologizing. This tension was possibly more about ideology than practice, and a renewed 
certainty about the value base of the profession has also brought renewed recognition of the 
centrality of communication and counselling skills to re active social work practice. 

The National Occupational Standards for Social Work identify six key roles in which the ‘key 
core skill of communication (verbal and written), alongside application of number and 
information technology skills’ is embedded within the requirements for qualifying training. 
Both basic and more advanced counselling skills will be needed for professionals to carry out 
the six key roles and as they move from qualifying to post qualifying and advanced practitioner 
awards. Counselling services and the methods used by counsellors have become more diverse. 
Psychodynamic counselling remains a major theoretical approach, but many others also ourish 
(for example, person-centred, cognitive-behavioural, and integrative). Counselling practice has 
been re-evaluated for its relevance to women, black people, lesbian, gay and bisexual people, 
younger and older people and those who are disabled. Counselling training, like social work 
training, has re-examined its ideologies and practice as society’s attitudes and values have 
changed. Paternalistic and discriminatory ideologies and models have been challenged and 
approaches re-examined. Theory and practice in the two areas of work remain complementary. 
At the same time, there is still a lack of clarity about the boundaries between the activities of 
social work and counselling. At one extreme all direct work with clients in social work agencies 
is labelled counselling, while at the other some social workers regard counselling as entirely a 
matter for specialist referral or the commissioning of services. Both extremes fail to negotiate 
the boundaries between the two disciplines adequately. The Barclay report identified 
counselling as one of the two main activities of social workers, the other being social care 
planning, and the report acknowledged the interlocking nature of these activities. The particular, 
perhaps unique, challenge faced by social workers is to offer counselling in a way that is 
integrated appropriately with a variety of other approaches in the overall work with a given 
client often within the same interview. She continues: 

A logical categorization of the counselling dimensions of social work would therefore be as 
follows: 

• Counselling skills underpinning the whole range of social work. 

• Counselling as a significant component of the work, carried out in conjunction with other 

approaches. 

• Counselling as a major explicit part of the job description. 

The lack of clarity about the role of counselling in social work practice is perhaps an outcome 
of the symbiotic relationship with the newly emerging social work profession, which in its early 
days was seeking to identify which areas of expertise distinguished it from other professional 
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activities. This was most clearly the case in the second half of the twentieth century when 
casework literature from America dominated social work. In the 1990s it became possible to 
assert that the distinctiveness of social work might be identified more by a value base, within 
legal mandates, than by particular sets of methods. 

Social work and counselling in the twenty-first century: 

The National Occupational Standards for social workers defines social work as: A profession 
which promotes social change, problem solving in human relationships and the empowerment 
and liberation of people to enhance wellbeing. Utilising theories of human behaviour and social 
systems, social work intervenes at the points where people interact with their environments. 
Principles of human rights and social justice are fundamental to social work. (International 
Association of Schools of Social Work and the International Federation of Social Workers) 

A holistic model of social work is promoted which describes six key roles (standards in 
Scotland) underpinned by values and ethics, which are: 

1 . Prepare for, and work with individuals, families, carers, groups and communities to assess 
their needs and circumstances. 

2. Plan, carry out, review and evaluate social work practice, with individuals, families, carers, 
groups, communities and other professionals. 

3. Support individuals to represent their needs, views and circumstances. 

4. Manage risk to individuals, families, carers, groups, communities, self and colleagues. 

5. Manage and be accountable, with supervision and support, for your own social work practice 
within your organization. 

6. Demonstrate professional competence in social work practice. 

The basic skills required by the social workers can be identified as: 

• Attention giving; active listening; non-critical acceptance; 

• Paraphrasing; reacting back; summarizing and checking; 

• Ability to use different kinds of questions; minimal prompting; alternatives to questions; 

• Empathic understanding; linking; immediacy; 

• Challenging; confronting; work with defences; 

• Goal setting; problem solving; focusing techniques; 

• Knowledge about own and other’s use of body language; 

• Avoidance of judging and moralistic responses; 

• Boundary awareness; structuring techniques; the ability to say difficult things constructively; 

• The ability to offer feedback; techniques for defusing, avoiding the creation of and managing 
hostility; 
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CONCLUSION 


The social work provides an ecological perspective which suggests social workers are engaged 
with people who are themselves interacting with their environments. It also reminds social 
workers that they are there to promote change and to enhance wellbeing. The principles that 
guide practice are those of respecting rights and promoting social justice. These aspirations are 
unlikely to conflict with the ethics of doctors, counsellors or other professionals with whom 
social workers collaborate, but social workers have a distinct role in keeping a focus on 
people’s expressed needs, understanding the impact on people of economic and social 
inequalities and offering social support. They have powers and duties to intervene on behalf of 
the state to safeguard both adults and children from harm. They have key roles in building 
networks to provide services and working in multidisciplinary teams and agencies. Hence, 
Counselling skills are necessary for social workers in order to meet these ends. 
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It is universally accepted that Mental Health problems is a major health issue among elderly 
denizen of our planet. Mental health disorders constitutes to about 12 % of the global burden of 
diseases, which effects about 10% of the global population, i.e. 450 Million people. Among the 
causes of disability 5 out of 10 are psychiatric disorders. Unfortunately these astounding 
statistics remains grossly under represented by prevailing public health statistics in most 
countries. 

A positive indicator of a human existence like happiness, productivity and harmony depends on 
mental health. It is ratified by major studies conducted by World Health organization, World 
Bank and Harvard University where Mental illness is highlighted as a major contributor of the 
diseases in the developing countries (Qualls SH, 1999). 

Kemper KJ (2010) mentioned that there is thin porous line dividing mental health and mental 
disorder. Mental health is most commonly defined as absence of mental disorders or mental 
illness. The US departmen t of health and human services defines men tal health as the successful 
performance of mental functions, resulting in productive activities, fulfilling relationships, the 
ability to adapt to change and successful coping with adversity (Crowell B A, George L K, 
Blazer D, Landerman R, 1986). 

Mrazek PJ, Haggerty RJ, 1994 & Rogers A, Pilgrim D, 2005 described that strong influences of 
Biological, Socio-economic and environmental factors, interacting in complex ways, shape the 
Mental health of human being. Mental health is a key component of overall health, other 
dominant components being physical and social or spiritual health. 

Introspect our own country India, we don’t fare any better compared to world scenario. Though 
traditionally we boast to respect and honor our elders, their mental health problem seems to be 
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largely underplayed or ignored. Though we have overwhelming statistics to prove the extent of 
the problem, very few steps are taken to analyze and delve into the core of the problem. A cross- 
sectional study by Barua A, Kar N (2010) in South India has revealed 21.7 percent of total 
elderly aged 60 years and above with depressive systems (36.0 percent were males and 64.0 
percent were females) and prevalence of cognitive impairment was higher among the depressive 
individuals. 

In a study conducted among rural South Indian community to explore the nature and the factors 
related to depression, It was invariably discovered that poverty and poor health conditions were 
major contributors to depression irrespective of the social backing (Poongothai S, Pradeepa R, 
Ganesan, Mohan V, 2009). Illiteracy, Unemployment and Loneliness (widow) further 
contributed to the prevalence of depression. On the other hand opulence, female literacy and 
matriarchal culture boosted the self esteem of the elderly women of rural south India, 
significantly lowering the depression levels (Barua A, Das A, Nagaraj K, Bhat HV, Nair NS, 
2007). 

Elders, females and people with lower socio-economic status seems to be more vulnerable to 
depression as revealed by yet another large population based study conducted in South India 
(Poongothai S, Pradeepa R, Ganesan, Mohan V, 2009). Factors like age, education (Ganguli M, 
Dube S, Johnston JM, Pandav R, Chandra V, et al.1999) and occupation had a direct effect 
resulting in a elevated depression. Lonely existence due to being widowed (Singh G 1979), 
divorced or separated are significant contributing factors in depression among elderly (Vishal J, 
Bansal RK, Patel S, Tamakuwala B, 2010). Reddy VM & Chandrasekar CR (Reddy VM, 
Chandrasekar CR, 1998) opines that elderly females are more susceptible to depression. 

Anxiety disorder is another serious mental ailment faced by elderly. It is significantly high 
among older women and those living with the family, as observed in the Indian research 
(Madnawat Av, Kachhawat PS, 2007). Survey shows Anxiety disorder constitutes only 2%, 
which was revealed in the study conducted in rural West Bengal by Nandi PS, Banerjee G, 
Mukharjee SP, Nandi s, & Nandi DN (1997), which further highlighted that widowed females 
showed higher probability for Anxiety disorder. Major factors predominant influences on 
prevalence of anxiety among Indian women are, age, socio economic status, education, marital 
status and family support, it was observed by Sharan P and Rai S (2009). 

From the above discussion the importance of studying mental health status among elderly people 
living in old age home and within family set-up in Uttrakhand becomes self-evident. The study 
of mental health among elderly these variables may lead to better understanding of the problems 
of old age in Uttrakhand. It may help us in formulating the programs of welfare for elderly 
people. 
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Aims Of The Study 

1. To explore the difference between institutionalized and non-institutionalized senior 
citizens on mental health. 

2. To explore the difference between male and female senior citizens on mental health. 

3. To explore the interactional effect between residential status and gender on mental 
health. 

Hypothesis Of The Study 

1 . There would be significant difference between institutionalized and non-institutionalized 
senior citizens on mental health. 

2. There would be significant difference between male and female senior citizens on mental 
health. 

3. There would be significant interactional effect between residential status and gender on 
mental health. 


METHODOLOGY 


The total sample was consisted of 240 subjects in which 120 were non-institutionalized and 120 
were institutionalized old age subjects age ranging 60 to 75 years. Among 120 subjects of non- 
institutionalized conditions there were 60 males and 60 females. The non-institutionalized 
subjects were those subjects who were living in the home with their family. Among 120 
institutionalized subjects 60 subjects were males and 60 subjects were females. The 
institutionalized old age subjects were from 5 different old age homes situated in Uttrakhand. 


Tool Used 

The General health questionnaire-28 was developed by Goldberg in 1978. The tool was 
developed as a screening tool to detect those likely to have or to be at risk of developing 
psychiatric disorders. GHQ-28 has four subscales. These are somatic symptoms (items 1-7); 
anxiety/insomnia (items 8-14); social dysfunction (items 15-21), and severe depression (items 
22-28). Reliability and validity of the GHQ-28 in various clinical populations. Test-retest 
reliability has been reported to be high (0.78 to 0 0.9) (Robinson and Price 1982) and interrater 
and intrarater reliability have both been shown to be excellent (Cronbach’s a 0.9-0.95) (Failde 
and Ramos 2000). High internal consistency has also been reported (Failde and Ramos 2000). 

Statistical Method 

There were two independent variables varied in two ways. So a 2*2 factorial design was used. F- 
ratio was calculated to study separate and interactional effects of residential status and gender on 
the dependent variable. 
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DATA ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


Table 1. Summary of analysis of variance on mental health. 


Source of variance 

Sum of squares 

df 

Mean square 

F 

Level of 
Significance 

Residential status 

(A) 

3045.93 

1 

3045.93 

32.56 

.01 

Gender (B) 

501.70 

1 

501.70 

5.36 

.05 

Interaction (AxB) 

266.72 

1 

266.72 

2.850 

NS 

Error 

22081.11 

236 

93.56 




Table 2. Mean and S.D of four groups on mental health. 


Groups 

Mean 

S.D 

N 

Non-institutionalized Male Ss 

22.28 

9.90 

60 

Non-institutionalized Female Ss 

23.06 

10.67 

60 

Institutionalized Male Ss 

27.30 

10.72 

60 

Institutionalized Female Ss 

32.30 

6.87 

60 


Table 3. Mean of Means for mental health. 


Groups 

Non-institutionalized 

Institutionalized 

Aggregate Mean 

Male 

22.28 

27.30 

24.79 

Female 

23.06 

32.30 

27.68 

Mean 

22.67 

29.80 

26.23 


Result of ANOVA presented in Table 1. reveals that F-ratio for other main effect of residential 
status on mental health is 32.56, which is statistically significant at .01 level of confidence the 
finding indicates that non-institutionalized subjects and institutionalized subject differ 
significantly on mental health. As table 3. depicts that the mean score of non-institutionalized 
subjects is 22.67 and the mean score of institutionalized subjects on mental health is 29.80. The 
result indicates that non-institutionalized subjects are higher in mental health than 
institutionalized subjects. 

Table 1. further reveals that F-ratio for the main effect of gender on mental health is 5.36, which 
is statistically significant at .05 level of confidence. The finding indicates that male subjects and 
female subjects differ significantly on mental health. As table 3. showed that the mean score of 
male subjects on mental health is 24.79 and the Mean score of female subjects on mental health 
is 27.68. This result indicates that the male subjects are higher in mental health than female 
subjects. 
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The F-ratio for the interaction between residential status and gender is 2.856, which is 
statistically not significant at 0.05 level of confidence indicating that there is no interactional 
effect of residential status and gender on there is not interaction effect of gender and place 
interact in a significant way to influence. 


INTERPRETATION AND DISCUSSION 


The first hypothesis stated that there would be significant difference between institutionalized 
and non- institutionalized elderly people subjects on mental health has been accepted. The mean 
score of non-institutionalized subjects on mental health is 22.67 and the mean score of 
institutionalized subjects on mental is 29.80. This result indicates that non-institutionalized 
subjects are higher in their mental health than institutionalized subjects. General perception of 
the old age homes is shelter of the old deserted by their children, as a result of a breakdown of 
Parent-Child relationship. Desertion of parents is largely deplored in our country, where we have 
innumerable tales and epics elevating parents to be even above god. Our epic heroes Devvatra 
and Sravan Kumar stand testimony to this fact. This mind set prevails largely in the minds of 
Indian denizens, thus their adaptation with the fast changing social patterns, trends and values 
becomes very challenging. Old people carry idea of a large conventional society necessarily 
comprising of their extended family members, relatives and large social circle. This makes 
acceptance and adjustment to new environment (shelter) very difficult, which results a poor 
mental health compared to non-institutionalized old people. Non-institutionalized elders on the 
other hand score much better in the mental health, irrespective of their physical and mental 
capacities. This is mainly because they enjoy sense of security, belongingness and emotional 
support of a family. Death and extreme illness has always been a horrendous thought for 
mankind, the feeling that in such situations ‘they will be take care of by the family members 
gives them extreme satisfaction, thus boosting their mental health. Old people are well aware 
that, If not due to love and respect, at least the legacy of caring the old and the social stigma 
attached to desertion of parents, will prompt the generation next to take care of them. So that 
shapes their high amount of mental health. 

The second hypothesis stated there would be significant difference between male and female 
senior citizens on mental health has been accepted. The mean score of male subjects on mental 
health is 24.79 and the mean score of female subjects on mental health is 27.68. This result 
indicates that male subjects are higher in their mental health than female subjects. Indian society 
is largely patriarchal and male dominated, thus the scope of existing as man and women in this 
country is well defined and rigid. A set Behavior pattern is expected from almost complete range 
of people of a particular gender. For example a women irrespective of employed, housewife, age, 
literacy etc, they are expected to cook and manage household chores, while their males enjoys a 
dignified quality of existence again irrespective of their status, role etc. This profoundly 
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influences the mental health positively in favor of elderly males compared to the female counter 
parts. 

The third hypothesis stated that there would be significant difference interaction residential status 
and gender on mental health. The F-ratio for the interaction between residential status and gender 
is 2.850, which is statistically not significant at .05 level of confidence. This result indicates that 
residential status and gender do not interact in significant way to influence subjective well being. 
So the third hypothesis has been rejected. It depicts that residential status and gender 
independently influence mental health of the elderly but when their effects are combined their 
interactional effect comes to be insignificant. 
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